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Book the Third. 
II. 


A LETTER FROM LADY RICHBOROUGH. 


ANoTHER spring has arrived. May Day is again approaching, 
but i ehenae + et taken sede tn the ab of Me of the 
young mistress of Boxgrove. Grandpapa and Aunt Woodcot 
still reside with her. Mrs. Trapp, poor Sir Charles’s house- 
keeper, who could not brook Mrs. Woodcot’s control, has taken 
Mrs. Sutton’s place at Hazlemere. This is the only change 
in the establishment. There are rarely any visitors, and conse- 
quently the house is as quiet as quiet can be—rather too quiet, 
indeed, for Mr. Thornton. The Radcliffes are almost as much 
at Boxgrove as Hazlemere. Mr. Radcliffe has never been able 
to reconcile himself to the loss of Mrs. Sutton. Neither he nor 
his wife know what has become of her, as she has never written 
tothem since her departure. Her conduct appears strange and 
inexplicable to Mr. Radcliffe, but does not surprise his wife, who 
is delighted to be released from the thraldom in which she has 
8 long been kept. She is sometimes tempted to take Mrs. Trapp 
into her confidence, but warned by previous experience, prudently 
abstains. Not even to Mrs. Woodcot has she Riclicel the secret 
| of Colonel Delacombe’s unfortunate marriage, but the thought of 

it often troubles her. She never hears from the colonel now. 
All sy Vegrwem between them has ceased. But she obtains 
tidings of him from Lady Richborough, and is aware that he is 
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still abroad with his adopted son. She is also aware that he has 
been dangerously ill, having been attacked by fever and agne 
at Rome, but is now convalescent. 

Things were in this state at the two houses, when one day a 
communication was received by Mrs. Radcliffe from Lady Rich- 
borough, which it will be ‘sige to lay before the reader. The 
letter arrived by the early post while Mrs. Radcliffe was at 
breakfast, but she did not read it till she was alone in her 
boudoir. 


“You are quite aware, dear Mrs. Radcliffe, that I do not 
approve of the secluded life that our dear May is leading, and 
think she ought to assume the position in society to which the 
large fortune left her by my brother entitles her. A lovely girl, 
not yet twenty, with the most brilliant prospects before her, cannot 
be allowed to bury herself alive. Poor Sir Charles would not 
have demanded such a sacrifice. She has paid the full tribute of 
regret to his memory, and having an important part to play in 
the world, cannot shrink from it. Such is my opinion, and 
such, I feel sure, must also be your opinion. 

“T need not remind you of the immense sensation she pro- 
duced last spring. But for her engagement to poor dear Charlie 
she would have had no end of offers. Chief among her con- 

uests was Lord Robert Tadcaster, who was desperately smitten, 

t that time he had nothing beyond his title to recommend him. 
The case is very different now, since, as you must be aware, by 
the demise of his father and elder brother, he has become Mar- 
_ of Hartlepool. With princely domains in Berkshire and 

ent, two noble country seats, and a splendid house in Arlington- 
street, the marquis need not look far for a bride. The proudest 

r in the realm would be happy to give him his daughter. 

“ You will guess on whom his choice has fallen. The lovely 
girl who captivated him last spring still remains mistress of his 
affections, and he has iocaiadeel me to write to you, and make 
her a formal offer of his hand. 

“A Pe sal from a nobleman of such distinction as the Mar- 
quis of Hartlepool cannot be otherwise than favourably enter- 
tained—at least by you and Mr. Radcliffe. I account it a signal 
honour. But in May’s present frame of mind she may be it- 
sensible to the importance of the offer, and if left to herself might 
decline it. It is to prevent the possibility of such a mischanee 
that I now write, urging you to leave nothing undone to bring 
about a satisfactory result. 

“T think you will do better without me than with me; but if 
you fancy I can be of the slightest use, let me know, and I 
run down at once. 
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«“Grandpapa and Aunt Woodcot must exert their influence. 
Nothing must be neglected. All sorts of good wishes to you all. 
Adieu ! Your affectionate, 

“ MYRTILLA. 


“PS. I must not omit to tell you that Colonel Delacombe is 
in Paris on his way back—much better, though still suffering 
from the effects of the fever. Hilary is with him. Of course 
I have told him of Mrs. Sutton’s departure, and that nothin 
has been heard of her since. I shall write to inform him of May’s 
splendid offer. Once more, adieu !” 


In an ecstasy of delight, Mrs. Radcliffe rushed down-stairs to 
communicate the joyful intelligence to her husband. She found 
him in the library with Mr. Thornton, who had just ridden over 
from Boxgrove. 

“Oh! I am so glad you are here,” she cried to her father. “ I 
have such wonderful news for you—and for you too, my dear. 
What do you think? Our darling May has had an offer from no 
less a person than the Marquis of Hartlepool.” 

“Why, he’s her old admirer, Lord Robert Tadcaster—only 
raised to the first rank of the peerage,” observed Mr. Thornton. 
“He was deuced lucky in getting rid of his elder brother, Viscount 
Stockton.” 

“You shall hear what Lady Richborough says about him, for 
i through her that the offer has been made,” replied Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe. 

And taking a seat, she read the letter, which produced a great 
effect upon both her hearers. When she had done, the old gen- 
tleman manifested his delight by a chuckling laugh. 

“Well, this surpasses my expectations,” he cried. “ As her 
ladyship very properly observes, the proposal of a nobleman 
of such distinction as the Marquis of artlepool is a signal 
honour.” 

Mr. Radcliffe was less excited, and quietly remarked, “I feel 
as much gratified as you do, Mr. Thornton, but-——” 

“There must be no ‘buts’ in the case,” interrupted the old 
gentleman. “May must accept the marquis.” 

“Decidedly my opinion,” said Mrs. Radcliffe. “There can 
be no hesitation. Where the interests of the family are con- 
cerned, as they are now, she is bound to sacrifice her own feelings. 
But I do not ‘see that she can raise any objection to her noble 
suitor. She rather liked him as Lord Robert Tadcaster.” 

“If she did, which I very much doubt,” observed Mr. Radcliffe, 
poor Sir Charles did not share her sentiments. I hope she 
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will view the matter in the same light that we do; but I have 


“She cannot be allowed to have her own way,” cried Mrs, 
Radcliffe. 

“(Certainly not,” said Mr. Thornton. “ Lady Richborough 
urges me to exert my influence over her, and I shall not fail to do 
so. But if you exercise _ yaternal authority, she will not 
venture to disobey,” he added to Mr. Radcliffe. 

“TJ shall simply state my wishes,” replied the worthy gentle- 
man. “ Povensiy, I feel honoured by the offer. It would be 
a proud day to me to see my daughter wedded to the Marquis of 
Hartlepool, but I will not force her to accept him. As far as I 
am concerned, I shall leave the decision entirely to herself.” 

“] really have no patience with you, my dear,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Radcliffe. “May has been allowed to indulge her grief a great 
deal too long, oa it will be a reproach to us if we allow her to 
continue in this state of seclusion. I have not as yet interfered 
with her, because, judging by other people, I naturally concluded 
that her sorrow would abate, but I see no signs. of improvement. 
I should be as weak as the girl herself if I suffered her to throw 
away this brilliant chance because she is unwilling to cast off her 
sentimental sorrow. I shall point out what she ought to do, and 
insist upon compliance with my injunctions.” 

Mr. Thornton signified his approval very emphatically. 

“ You forget, Mr. Radcliffe,” pursued the lady, “that May is 
not yet twenty. Are you justified in allowing her to have her 
own way ?” 

“Though under twenty, she is her own mistress, and can act 
as she pleases,” replied Mr. Radcliffe. “If she prefers retire- 
ment to splendour; if, from motives which I can appreciate, 
she declines to marry; I shall not attempt to dissuade her from 
following her inclinations |” 

Mr. Thornton coughed dryly, and winked at his daughter. 

“ All very fine,” cried Mrs, Radcliffe, with a sneer. “ But I 
will do my best to make her Marchioness of Hartlepool.” 

“ And so will I,” added the old gentleman. 

Mrs. Radcliffe then arose, 9 intimated her intention of 
writing to Lady Richborough to thank her for her letter, and 
tell her how highly heniaal they all felt by the marquis’s pro- 
posal, and that no time should be lost in laying it before May. 

“ After luncheon,” she added, “we will drive over to Box- 
grove, and I will then speak to the dear child, and ascertain her 
sentiments. If I find it necessary, I shall use a little gentle— 
very gentle—persuasion. Are you going, papa?” she added 
to Mr. Thornton, who followed her to the door. ‘Won't you 
stay luncheon ?” 
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“No, he replied. “I want to astonish Mrs. Woodcot with 


the wonderful news.” 

“Tm not sure that she will be pleased,” said Mrs. Radcliffe. 
“But not a word to May till I arrive.” 

“That is quite understood,” rejoined the old gentleman. 
“ Good-bye for the present. We shall meet again anon.” 

With this he proceeded to the stable, mounted his stout cob, 
and trotted off to Boxgrove, determined in his own mind that 
his grand-daughter should become Marchioness of Hartlepool. 


iil. 


OSWALD REAPPEARS AS A SUITOR. 


On reaching the mansion, he found, to his surprise, that 
Oswald had just arrived, and he was a deal put out by the 
circumstance, for he knew that Mrs. Woodcot still cherished 
hopes of securing the great prize for her son. 

“What the deuce has brought him here at this juncture ? 
thought the old gentleman. “ He will be confoundedly in the 
way. I must try to get rid of him.” 

Jswald was with his mother in a charming little room look- 
ing upon the garden, which Mrs. Woodcot had appropriated ; and 
to this room Mr. Thornton at once repaired. e greeted Os- 
mq with his usual cordiality, but expressed surprise at seeing 

m. 

“T am here in obedience to a summons which I received from 
my mother, sir,” replied the young man. 

“You have brought a lot of luggage with you, I find,” cried his 
grandsire, rather gruffly. “1 suppose you mean to make a long 
stay.” 

“T shall only stay as long as I can make myself agreeable, sir,” 
pieeet Oswald. ‘ My mother will explain to you why she sent 

or me.” 

“Yes, I have a little project in view for him, and calculate 
upon your assistance,” observed Mrs. Woodcot. 

“Before you say any more,” interrupted Mr. Thornton, antici- 
pating what was coming, “let me give you a piece of news which 

have brought back with me from Hazlemere. The Marquis of 
Hartlepool has made May a formal proposal of marriage. The 
offer has been conveyed by Lady Richborough to . Rad- 
cliffe. What do you think of that, eh?” 

_ “What do I think of it?” cried Oswald, in dismay. “I think 
it an infernal nuisance ?” 

“Aha!” cried Mr. Thornton. “You have let the cat out of the 
bag. This spoils your little game, eh ?” 
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“Yes, sir, 1 rather think it does; and though the proposed 
alliance may be very dazzling, I cannot doubt that you will give 
the preference to your own grandson. Surely it will be better 
to keep this fine place in our own family than relinquish it toa 
nobleman in whom you have no interest.” 

“ Oswald’s claims upon you are superior to those of any other,” 
observed Mrs. Woodcot. 

“You seem to forget that he has already been rejected. What 
likelihood is there that he will be accepted now ?” 

“‘ Every likelihood, if you will assist me, sir,” cried the young 
man. “ None if you support my noble rival.” 

“You are always sanguine, Oswald,” observed his grandsire ; 
“but I don’t think you have a ghost of a chance; so you may as 
well retire from a contest in which you are certain to be 
worsted.” 

“ Never,” cried Oswald. “I am more in love with May than 
ever.” 

“ With her fortune?” said his grandsire. 

“With herself. And I shall esteem you a very unnatural 

ndfather if you desert me now.” 

“T have given you plenty of proofs of my affection,” said the 
old gentleman. “I make you a tolerably good allowance. I 
have constituted you my heir, and if you can find a wife of whom 
I approve, money shan‘t stand in the way. But I tell you fairly 
I can’t and won't help you now. This is a most important 
alliance, and I shall do my best to promote it. We have settled 
it amongst us, and it is to be.” 

“T am very sorry to hear it,” observed Mrs. Woodcot. “ You 
have very little consideration for May’s happiness. Grand 
—_— the alliance may be, Boxgrove is too high a price to 

or it.” 

“Til hear no more on the subject,” said Mr. Thornton, in a 

itiye tone. “Take my advice, Oswald. Propose to Jessie 

rooke. She'll suit both of us.” 

“No, sir, I'll forswear marriage altogether.” 

“ As you please,” rejoined his grandsire. “But mark me! not 
a word to May before her mother’s arrival.” 

And he quitted the room. 

“So our scheme’s upset,” cried Oswald. “The old gentle- 
man is dead against us.” ; 

“We are not beaten yet,” replied his mother. “In spite of /his 
interdiction, I will speak to May.” 

On leaving Mrs. Woodcot and her son, Mr. Thornton, who 
did not feel altogether easy, put on his hat, and sallied out into 
the garden. The strong a made to him had not been with- 
out effect, though he resisted it, but as he walked along the 
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terrace, ever and anon pausing to survey the stately old man- 
sion, or allow his gaze to wander over the park, he could not help 
feeling that it would be a pity to allow so magnificent a place 
to go out of the family. Still, he held to his determination. 

“No, no,” he mentally ejaculated, “I must not hesitate, It is 

inful to me to thwart Oswald—vexatious to give up this 
place, but I must do it. May must be Marchioness of Hartle- 

hy 

Pp While thus musing, he saw the young lady herself issue from a 
yew-tree alley at the farther end of the garden. She was not 
alone, and either his eyes deceived him or the person with her 
was Mrs. Sutton. Greatly surprised, he stood still to examine 
the latter personage more narrowly, and became convinced that 
he was right. For a minute or two neither of them noticed 
him, but when they did so, Mrs. Sutton instantly disappeared in 
the alley. The old gentleman’s curiosity was greatly excited by 
the incident. 

May now advanced to meet him. Her deep mourning set off 
the exquisite fairness of her complexion, and her beauty was not 
diminished by the shade of sadness that sat upon her brow. 

“Good day, dear grandpapa,” she said. “I thought you 
were at Hazlemere.” 

“Just come back,” he rejoined. “ Your mamma will be here 
by-and-by. She has got famous news for you—but I mustn't 
forestall it. Pray who was with you just now? Surely it couldn’t 
be Mrs. Sutton, yet it looked uncommonly like her.” 

“Tt was Mrs. Sutton,” replied May. “ But I must entreat you 
not to mention to mamma or any of them that you have seen 
her. I have promised that her visit shall be kept secret.” 

“T suppose I mustn’t ask what she has come about ?” 

“Please don’t, for I can’t tell you.” 

“ At least, you can tell me why she has never written to your 
mamma since she left Hazlemere.” 

“I can answer no questions respecting her,” returned May, 
mysteriously. 

“Well, I think, if I were you, I wouldn't encou her visits. 
If she must come at all, let her come openly. In any case, 
don’t let her persuade you to engage her as housekeeper. She 
and your aunt would never get on together.” 

“Mrs. Sutton has no wish to take the situation, grandpapa, 
and I should never dream of offering it to her.” 

“Well, come and sit down with me on this bench. I want to 
talk to you. It sometimes occurs to me, my dear child,” he 
observed, regarding her earnestly, “that you must be tired of 

the — life you are leading here.” 

“On the contrary, dear grandpapa, I am perfectly happy— 
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that is, as happy as I can ever hope to be,” she remarked, with a 
sigh. “I grow fonder of the place every day, and never desire 
to quit it. All those I love are with me, or come to see me daily, 
ee I care for no other society. I do not find the time pass 
heavily. As you know, I am always employed, and though sad- 
ness will sometiraes steal over me, I never give way to gloom, 
Make yourself easy about me, dear grandpapa. I like this tran- 
quil mode of life, wholly free from excitement, and my only fear 
is lest something should occur to disturb it.” 

“ All very pretty, but you are too young to retire from the 
world, and really must return to it. If you were some thirty or 
forty years older—had entirely lost your charms -had incurred 
many disappointments—I would not say a word against the 
course you are pursuing. But you are in the very spring-time of 
life, when everything wears its brightest and gayest colours—as we 
may see by glancing at those parterres—and when your spirits 
ought to be at their best. Grief does not endure for ever. It is 
not meant that it should do so. Ere long, when the wounds in 
your heart are fully healed, the image which is now constantly 
before you will insensibly fade away, and be succeeded by 
another. New objects of interest will arise, and if you do not 
forget the past, you will think of it without pain. This is the 
law of nature, and your case can be no exception to the law.” 

May sighed, but made no answer, and grandpapa went on : 

“ You must consider, my dear, that you have duties to fulfil 
in connexion with your large property—duties that cannot be 
neglected. You are bound to occupy a certain position.” 

“ But you and papa discharge all these duties for me. You 
know, dear grandpapa, I cannot attend to matters of business, and 
do not even understand them. Whatever you deem necessary, I 
will do. Hitherto you have spared me all trouble, and I cannot 
be sufficiently grateful for your kindness.” 

“T do not speak of matters of business, my dear, but of the 
duties incumbent upon your position. You cannot consistently 
avoid taking your proper place in society. Already, I and your 
aunt have been blamed for allowing you to immure yourself so 
Sie know with what justice. I can no longer, therefore, 
forbear to remonstrate. The idea may be repugnant to your 
resent feelings, but since with your large fortune you are not 
ikely to remain single, let me counsel you to marry a man of 
a high rank. You can do it. Think over what I have 
sai 

So saying, he got up and marched off at a quick pace towards 
the farther end of the garden. 

May was ruminating over his words, and wondering whether 
they had any special significance, when she was joined by her aunt, 
who came out to tell her that Oswald had unexpectedly arrived. 
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«But you look unusually sad, my love,” said Mrs. Woodcot, 
with an air of much concern. “ What distresses you? You 
know you can confide all your little griefs to me.” 

“Ty fear I do not make ‘ig and grandpapa as comfortable as I 
desire,” replied May. “Is there anything I can do for you? 
Only tell me, and it shall be done.” 

«You perfectly astonish me, my love. Surely your grandpapa 
has not n complaining? e sometimes grumbles without 
reason.” 

“No, aunty dear, he has not been complaining. But he does 
not seem quite satisfied with me, and 1 am sure I am most 
anxious to please him.” 

“You must have misapprehended him, my love. What has he 
been saying to you?” 

“He says that people blame you and him for allowing me to 
lead so retired a life, and that you ought to force me to go into 
society. Now society, as you know, dear aunty, is utterly dis- 
tasteful to me. I am not equal to it. Not content with dragging 
me back to the world, he would have me marry.” 

“TI, too, would have you marry, my love,” said Mrs. Woodcot. 
“ And that before long.” 

“Perhaps you would have me marry a nobleman, You think 
that rank would make me happy ?” 

“No, I don’t say that. elcsdene I know, has few attractions 
for you. Besides, your position is already ensured, and your 
fortune so large that you require no addition to it. Circum- 
stanced as you are, the choice of a husband rests with yourself, 
and, to ensure your happiness, you ought to choose one whom 
you know to be devoted to you, with whose character and disposition 
you are perfectly acquainted, and whose tastes are not dissimilar 
to your own.” 

“Such a one as Oswald,” remarked May, with a smile. 

“Exactly,” rejoined Mrs. Woodcot. “ Of all your adorers 
there is none truer to you than he. He submitted to the sentence 
that you passed upon him without a murmur—but he never 
ceased to love. And now—with my permission—he ventures 
to come forward again.” 

May uttered an exclamation of displeasure. 

“Forgive me, if I have done wrong, my love, in summoning 
him ; but knowing there was likely to be a question of marriage, 
I could not help giving the poor fellow a chance. Ah! he loves 
you dearly, May.” 

“What do you mean by a question of marriage, aunt?” asked 
May, uneasily. 

“You will learn that soon enough,” returned Mrs. Woodcot. 

“But I suppose a husband is not to be forced upon me!” 
“You are your own mistress, my love, and can do as you 
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please. If you think I have presumed too much in regard to 
Oswald, I will send him away at once.” 

“No, don’t do that, aunty. He doesn’t trouble me in the 
least. I fear there is some one else who cannot be disposed of so 
easily.” 

- Pray don’t ask me any more questions, my love. I have told 
you more than I ought. Thank you a thousand times for per- 
mitting Oswald to remain.” 

“No thanks are due, for I cannot give him a hope. Tell him 
so, aunty. Ah! here he comes,” she exclaimed, as the young 
man was seen advancing towards them along the terrace. 

‘May received him with unaffected coe hy and really ap- 
peared glad to see him, but after a little conversation on general 
matters, she excused herself and went into the house. 

“A very affectionate greeting from my fair cousin,” observed 
Oswald, as soon as she was gone. «J hope I may draw a 
favourable conclusion from it. Have you said anything to her ?” 

“Yes, I have opened the business.” , 

“Well!” 

“ You are allowed to remain—that’s something.” 

“ Everything,” he cried, exultingly. “ With your help, mother, 
T’ll win her.” 

“ Don’t be too sanguine, Oswald. We shall have to contend 
with them all. We shall see what effect your aunt Radcliffe pro- 
duces with the Marquis of Hartlepool.” 


IV. 
MAY DIVULGES A SECRET. 


LATER on in the day, a long interview took place between 
Mrs. Radcliffe and May, and when the former issued from the 
room in which she had been closeted with her daughter, she looked 
flushed and angry, and, in answer to her husband’s inquiries, 
told him to go to the wayward girl, and see what he could do 
with her. Mr. Radcliffe at once obeyed the mandate. 

“Your mamma has sent me to you, my love,” he said, as he 
entered the room, “to reinforce the arguments she has used in 
favour of the splendid offer that has just been made you, but 1 
wish you at once to understand that I shall leave you entirely to 
follow the dictates of your own heart.” : 

“Thank you, dearest papa. This is only what I expected from 
you. Without reference to this particular proposal—the import- 
ance of which I feel as much as mamma or yourself—] wish to 


ask you a question: do you think I ought to marry ?” 
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“J have no hesitation in answering the question in the affirma- 
tive,” he replied. “I think you ought. Your long and utter 
seclusion from society. has — me, I will now confess, consi- 
derable uneasiness, and I shall rejoice at your restoration to the 
world. I shall rejoice still more to see you wedded to one de- 

ing of you, and on whom you can bestow your affections. 
In the choice you may make, consult your own feelings, and do 
not be governed by our wi8hes. Much may be said in favour of 
the present offer, and if rank and splendour weigh with you, 
accept the Marquis of Hartlepool. But I question whether you 
would not be happier with one of less entlinn position, How- 
ever, decide for yourself. You look as if you had something to 
say to me,” he added, in a kind and encouraging tone. 

May remained silent. The colour mounted to her cheeks, 
but she soon became pale again. 

“Speak, my dear child—speak,” he said. “You need have 
no secrets from me.” 

“JT will make a full confession to you, dearest papa,” she re- 
joined. “I will let you know the exact state of my feelings. 
But I fear you will be displeased.” 

“Have no such fear,” he rejoined, kindly. 

Taking a small velvet tabouret, she knelt down upon it beside 
him, and looked up into his face. 

“You look like my child of former days!” he cried, pressing 
his lips to her fair brow. 

“T would go back to former days,” she rejoined. “ You 
may remember, dearest papa, that at first I was strangely 
insensible to Sir Charles's noble qualities and devotion. I was 
blinded by a feeling for another which had taken possession of 
me. Fortunately, I was able to crush it. But of late that 
feeling has revived, and unless I can conquer it as I did before, 
it will overpower my resolutions, and in spite of myself I shall 

n 


love agai 


z: You are in love already, I perceive,” he observed, smiling. 


“Well, who has resumed his mastery over your heart ?” 

“I will have no concealment from you, dearest papa. The 
oon whose image will recur to me in spite of all my efforts to 
ne it, is Hilary St. Ives—Colonel Delacombe’s adopted 

“Ha!” exclaimed her father, as if a bullet had pierced his 
breast, while May, surprised and alarmed at the extreme agita- 
a he displayed, regretted having divulged her secret. 

ve you seen him?” cried the agonised father. “ Have 
you had any communication with him? Is he aware of the 
Mate of your feelings towards him ?” 

ow is that possible, dearest papa? He has been abroad, 
*—VOL. CXLY. NO. DLXXXV. T 
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as you know, for many months, and during the whole of that 
time I have neither heard from him nor written tohim. He was 
never aware that I took the slightest interest in him.” 

“Thank Heaven !” exclaimed Mr. Radcliffe, greatly relieved, 
“ You must think of him no more, May.” 

“ Your prohibition is s ly at variance with your late kind 
expressions. You said I oug t to consult my own feelings.” 

“ But I never dreamed of this young man, or I should have 
warned you against him. I warn you now,” he cried, solemnly, 
“There are reasons why you can never marry him.” 

“ What are they, papa? 

“T can enter into no explanation,” he rejoined, with a stern- 
ness to which she was wholly unaccustomed. 

“But, dearest papa, tell me your objections to him. Perhaps 
they can be removed.” 

“ Never !—they never can be removed. Banish every thought 
of him. If you would not incur my serious displeasure, May, 
you will never mention his name again.” 

Then pushing her from him, he arose, and muttered to himself, 
“what have I done to deserve this torture ?—why should I be 
placed in this cruel situation ?” 

She watched him with alarm, unable to comprehend the cause 
of his violent emotion, but confident in his love she came softly 
towards him, and took his hand. y 

“There is something more in this than the circumstances 
warrant,” she said, looking entreatingly at him. “ Tell me, I 
beseech you, what it is.” 

“T cannot,” he replied, emphatically. “The subject is too 
painful to be further discussed. My sentiments have totally 
changed since our converse began. I am now of opinion that you 
ought to accept the splendid offer you have received.” 

; : But, papa, I do not love the marquis, and do not care for the 
title.” 

“Love will come in time, and the title will gratify my pride. 
That ought to be sufficient for you. It is my wish that you 
should become Marchioness of Hartlepool.” 

“T have never disobeyed you, dearest papa——” 

“Then obey me now.” 

And he quitted the room, leaving her in a state almost of stt 
pefaction at his inexplicable conduct. 
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V. 


MRS, SUTTON’S CONFESSION. 


THat day May could not follow her ordinary occupations. 
Her mind was unsettled, and it seemed as if she had quite lost 
the serenity which she had only recently regained. 

To one person only could she confide her griefs, and towards 
evening she went in search of her. 

Quitting the — where she had been walking by herself 
for some time, she entered the park, and, descending the slopes, 
tracked a path which led her through a grove of chesnuts, and 
eventually brought her to a private gate, through which she 
passed out into the road. 

Descending the hill, she soon reached her destination—a 
secluded little cottage, standing by the roadside, covered by roses 
and eglantines. 

This humble dwelling was occupied by an old dame, one of 
her pensioners, but it was not to see Widow Perrins that she 
had come thither. Her approach was perceived by some one in- 
side, and as she drew near the door was opened by Mrs. Sutton, 
who expressed great pleasure at seeing her, and ushered her into 
a little room, which was furnished very simply, but looked ex- 
tremely clean and tidy. 

“How very kind of you, dear, to come and see me,” said 

. Sutton, offering her a seat. “I have been expecting you 
all day. Dame Perrins is in her own room, and won’t disturb us. 
You can talk freely, for, as you know, she is so deaf that she 
can’t hear a word we say. I perceive from your looks that you 
have something to tell me. Hf you want advice, be sure I will 
give u the — my — es . 

am very unhappy, Sutton,” replied May“ very unhappy 
indeed. But I know that I shall obtain from re Per iotas, 
Who loves me as fondly as ever, the sympathy which every one 
else denies me.” 

And she then proceeded to relate circumstantially all that had 
eecurred—describing her mother’s displeasure at her unwilling- 
ness to accept the Marquis of Hartlepool’s offer, and her father’s 

osion of page at her confession of a secret love for Hilary— 
bo all of which Mrs. Sutton listened with profound interest. 

ou will now understand why I am so unhappy, dear Sut- 

said May, in conclusion. “I know not what to do. My 
is to live at Boxgrove quietly—but they will not let me 
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rest. Whether I shall have strength to resist the combination 
against me, I cannot tell. I fear not. Papa, upon whose sup- 
port I counted, deserts me. As I have told you, he authorita. 
tively enjoins me to abandon all idea of Hilary. What can be 
his motive for the prohibition I cannot tell, but I am sure he is 
inflexible.” 

“TJ will explain his motive,” replied Mrs. Sutton, after a pause, 
“There must be no further concealment. You will abhor me 
when you learn what I have done. I am the cause of your 
father’s antipathy to Hilary. I have poisoned his mind—made 
him believe that the young man is too nearly allied to you ever 
to be your husband—in a word, that his mother is your mother.” 

Shocked beyond all expression, May could scarcely credit what 
she had heard. For some moments she could not speak, but at 
last she exclaimed, 

“ Oh, Sutton, if any one but yourself had told me this, I would 
not have believed it. What instigated you to such dreadful 
wickedness ?” 

“Jealousy. I always hated your mother.”. 

May looked at her with amazement. 

“ And you avow this to me, who know that mamma showed you 
nothing but kindness.” 

“Her kindness increased my hatred. “My nature is evil. 
Having the means of vengeance in my power, I used them as | 
have told you. The charge was false in every way—doubly 
false from me.” 

“ Why from you?” demanded May, appalled by her language 
and demeanour. 

“ Because the young man in question is my own son,” replied 
Mrs. Sutton. 

“Your son!” exclaimed May, horror-stricken, and _ sinking 
back in the chair. 

“Oh! if you knew the terrible remorse I have felt for my 
crime, you would pity and perhaps forgive me,” exclaimed the 
wretched woman. 

“Expect neither pity nor forgiveness from me,” cried May, 
shuddering as she regarded her. “The incalculable misery you 
have caused would check any such feelings. But answer me 
one question. You have declared that Hilary is your son. Wer 
you married to his father ?” 

“As Heaven shall judge me—yes! It was a secret mariage, 
and en of nothing but misery both to myself and to 
him I had wedded. He thought me beneath hin, and was 
ashamed of me. But he knew not, and knows not to this hout, 
that my family is better than his own. I would willingly draw ® 
veil over this portion of my unhappy life. But I must rele 
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to it. Not many months after my marriage my husband left 
me. I knew he would never return. I knew I had not his 
love. 1 knew he wished to get rid of me, for he had told 
me so, and I was just as anxious to be freed from him. I 
devised a plan which would liberate us from our fetters without 
scandal. It was to ne from the world. My stratagem 
succeeded. He believ was' drowned in the Severn, and 
his belief remained unshaken till we met again after many years, 
and he recognised in Mrs. Sutton, the housekeeper, the wife he 
had sup long since dead.” 

Astounded by the revelations made her, May remained silent 
for some minutes. 

“But you have not spoken of your infant son,” she said. 
“How could you abandon him? Had you no mother’s feelings 
in your breast ?” 

“The sufferings I have endured may, perhaps, serve to ex- 

jate my unnatural conduct,” sare the wretched woman. “I 
fies the child was cared for by its father; but though I did 
not dare to make any direct inquiries from the persons to whom 
it had been entrusted, I ascertained that it was well treated. I 
did more—but alas! not all I might have done. I left my poor 
child to strangers, but they were kinder to him than his unnatural 
mother.” 

Here her utterance was broken by sobs,.and she was quite 
overcome by emotion. 

“You say that your family is better than that of Colonel Dela- 
combe,” observed May. 

“T have spoken the truth,” replied Mrs. Sutton. “ But what 
does that matter now ?” 

“Tt matters much to your son,” replied May. 

“He shall know all it may be needful for him to learn,” rejoined 
the inscrutable woman, “but there are some things I cannot— 
will not tell him. I have forfeited the right to aise him as a 
son.” 

“ How so?” cried May, in fresh perplexity. 
; om Sutton did not heed the question, but continued almost 
eacely, 

“Imagine the torments I experience when I know and feel 

Iam for ever debarred from a mother’s privileges. The 
ardent love I bear my son will never be gratified. When I have 
stood beside him the effort to stifle my feelings has well nigh 

me. It has been said—said falsely—that the voice of 
nature will always speak out. In him it was mute. Once, when he 
slept, I pressed my line to his brow. That is the sole solace my 
Ss heart has known. I thought he could read my feelings 
m my looks—but no! no! he was utterly insensible. I would 
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give the residue of my life for a few words from him; but J 
shall never have it. do not deserve it. It is retribution— 
retribution.” 

She pressed her hands to her eyes, and when she uncovered 
her face, it was ghastly white. 

] shall never know peace on earth,” she exclaimed “ Life 
has become a burden to me, and the sooner it is ended the better, 
I am only in the way.” | 

Her utter despair excited May’s compassion, and she attempted 
to offer some consolation, but the wretched woman refused to he 
comforted, 

Ere long, however, she mastered her emotion, and spoke mare 
calmly. 

aT dare not advise you,” she said. “Good counsel cannot 
roceed from lips like mine—but your life has been so pure and 
Ltepudioen that you are certain to meet your reward—just as I 
have met mine for my evil deeds, Obey your father—would I 
had obeyed mine !—obey him, I exhort you, as you would be 
happy, for disobedience will bring down a judgment. Tell him 
all | have told you. Hide mchhing from him. If he then con- 
sents to your marriage with Hilary, all will be well. If he 
forbids it—yield !” | 

While they had been thus occupied, evening had come on, and 
it was now almost dark, 

So engrossed were they that neither of them had rentarked that 
a listener was outside, who had lost not a word of their discourse. 
A man, who looked like a gipsy, had watched May enter the cot- 
tage, and stealing up to the Kittle lattice window, which, as we 
have intimated, was covered by creepers, and which unluckily 
was left partially open, had planted himself so that he could see 
and hear what was going on inside. 

What he heard interested him deeply, and he never quitted 
his post till May, remarking that it was growing late, signified 
her intention of returning. 

He then crept off, but concealed ‘himself among some trees on 
the opposite side of the road. 

Here he remained perdu till May came forth with Mrs. Sut- 
ton, who had insisted on attending her to the hall, and he then 
cautiously followed them. 

Followed them through the gate into the park, and through 
the chestnut grove, where the shade of the trees made it sombre. 

May had no fears. But fancying she heard footsteps, she 
grasped her companion’s arm, and the latter immediately stopped: 

hey listened for a moment or two, but nothing occurring 
alarm them, they set off again. 

Still the man followed. 
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As they iemaed from the grove, the old mansion rose before 


them in all its grandeur, with a crescent moon hanging over its 
summit, tipping the vanes with silver, 

Even at that hour, and imperfectly seen, the park looked 
lovely, and as May looked down the long sweeping glade, she 
me just descry the branching antlers of the deer, showing 
where they were couched beneath the trees. 

In a very short space of time they had reached the garden, 
and Mrs, Suttan’s attendance being no longer required, she pre- 

to take leave, 

During the rapid walk she had scarcely made an obseryation, 
hut now she had evidently something to say, but profound emo- 
tion prevented her from giving utterance to it, 

“1 must now bid you adieu, Sutton,” said May. “TJ feel cer- 
tain papa will desire an interview with you; and if he does, you 
will not disap int him, will you ?” 

“If he wishes to see me I will come—if J can,” she replied, 
with strange significance. 

“Banish these gloomy thoughts!” cried May. “ Much happi- 
ness, I trust, is yet in store for you.” 

EN,” she replied, in a tone that sounded like a knell—“no 
chance of happiness for me on earth.” 

And she hurried away, 

May gazed after her, and could just distinguish that she waved 
her hand, before she disappeared among the trees. 

As May hastened towards the house, a scream was heard, appa- 
rently proceesing from the chesnut grove. She listened in- 
tently, but there was no second cry. 

Just then a gardener came up, He had heard no scream, but 
instantly ran off to the chesnut grove. In less than ten minutes 
he came back with the assurance that her alarm was groundless. 
He had been as far as the gate, and had seen no one. 

Early next morning, May, who could not free herself from 
Wheasiness, set out to make inquiries concerning Mrs. Sutton. 

morning was so exquisite that it might have tempted her 
forth, even if she had had no particular object in view. Every- 
ung wore a smiling aspect, the charming old-fashioned garden, 
with its smooth lawns, its variegated flower-beds, and its alleys— 
the park with its long glades, its clumps of trees and thickets, 
the deer were trooping down the slopes, the rooks cawing loud! 
in the trees, and the groves vocal with melody. The exhilarating 
feeling Feich such a morning always inspires did not fail in its 
on May. 

Heedless .of the heavy dew upon the sward, she speeded 

the chesnut grove, but before reaching jt she was 
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cheered by the sight of Mrs. Sutton, and quickened her pace to 
meet her. 

“Qh, Sutton,” she exclaimed, “I am so glad to see you safe 
and well. After you left me last night, I heard a scream, and 
fancied it might proceed from you.” 

“Yes. A ruffian stopped me in the grove, and threatened me, 
but fled when I cried out for help. I have not yet recovered from 
the fright he caused me. The villain had been lurking near the 

and overheard what passed between us. His motive for 
stopping me was to extort eg I defied him, and he threatened 
me. But it will not be safe for me to remain longer here. | 
was,coming in search of you to tell you this. I thought I should 
find you in the garden.” 

“ But what have you to fear from this villain, Sutton? He 
will not dare to molest you further.” 

“No, I cannot remain,” she replied. “Idare not. I know not 
whither I shall go. I have no fixed plan. But I will write and 
let you know where.a letter will reach me.” 

“Come with me to the house now, and await papa’s arrival. 
He will be here this morning. You can then give him the neces- 
sary explanation.” 

“No, not now,” she rejoined. “ It would be hazardous for me 
to remain here.” And she added, hastily, “I shrink from a 
meeting with your mother, and I could scarcely avoid encoun- 
tering her.” 

At this moment a blithe shout was heard. It proceeded from 
Oswald, who had just issued forth into the park, and descried 
them. On seeing him Mrs. Sutton bade the young lady a 
hurried farewell, and plunged into the grove. 

Luckily Oswald had not recognised Mrs. Sutton. Besides, he 
was too eager to take advantage of the opportunity now offered 
him to waste a moment in idle discourse. 

Poor fellow! he went over the old ground—made the same 
protestations of undying affection that he made a year ago, and 
with pretty nearly the same result—the only difference being that 
May did not laugh at him as she used to do formerly, but, on the 
contrary, looked grave. 

Still he would not be discouraged, but implored her so earnestly 
and so humbly to accord him a few days’ grace, and not reject 
him summarily, that she assented. 

“Give me a week,” he cried. “At the end of that time, if 
you do not change your mind, I will retire for ever. But promise 
not to accept any one else in the interim.” 

“ You have no right to ask for such a promise, Oswald,” she 
replied. “Nevertheless, I give it.” 
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rted with delight, he took her hand, and would have 
kissed it, if he had dared. 
“You must not presume upon my good nature, Oswald,” she 
said, coldly. “I do not give you a hope.” 
He did not hazard a reply, lest he should mar his prospects, 
which he thought were brightening. 


VI. 


THE MARQUIS OF HARTLEPOOL. 


Mrs. RapcuirFr’s letter was forwarded by Lady Richborough 
tothe Marquis of Hartlepool, accompanied by a little billet from 
her ladyship, recommending him to go down to Hazlemere, and 

on his suit in person, and assuring him that the Radcliffes 
would be delighted to see him. 

The marquis acted upon the advice, and, a previously 
written to announce his coming, was received by Mr. Radcliffe 
with all the consideration due to his high rank. Of course, pre- 

tions had been made for him, and a few of the best people in 
the neighbourhood were invited to meet him at dinner. 

From her previous acquaintance with the marquis’s character, 
Mrs. Radcliffe had been rather alarmed at the idea of having 
him as a guest, but he soon set her at her ease. All prejudices 
| him on the score of coxcombry were speedily dispelled. 

0 longer haughty and supercilious, his manner was almost cap- 
tivating ; while his personal appearance seemed also improved, 
and Mrs. Radcliffe wondered how she could ever have thought 
him otherwise than handsome. 

Mr. Radcliffe, who had certainly no predilection for him, was 
not proof against the charm of his manner, but confessed to 
Mr. Thornton that he was most agreeably surprised. 

But the marquis’s most signal triumph was over Oswald, who 
dined that day Hazlemere, and was forced to admit that his noble 
rival was a most agreeable person. It is true that the marquis 
paid him ered attention, and flattered his vanity. 

Lady Richborough had arrived just before dinner, having 
received a telegraphic message from Mrs. Radcliffe begging her 
to come down, and though she had engagements in town, she 
good-naturedly gave them up, and pation + 

One person, however, successfully resisted the marquis’s fasci- 
nations, and viewed his conduct with a jaundiced eye. Mrs. 
ome wr angry with Oswald for allowing —— to be 

y his rival’s manner, and prepared to give him a severe 
lecture for his folly when they west eishe as 
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Needless, we think, to state that May was not present. No 

rsuasions could induce her to join il dinner, but she re- 
footanshy consented to receive the marquis on the following day at 
Boxgrove. 

After dinner the marquis had a long téte-d-téte with the lady of 
the house, and told her how passionately enamoured he was of 
her daughter. Mrs. Radcliffe gave him every encouragement in 
her power, and almost ventured to answer for May. With the 
prestige of his high rank, his charming manner, and genuine 
passion, she thought he must prove irresistible. 

Grandpapa was in a state of perfect beatitude as he drove back 
that night to Boxgrove, and could not find terms sufficiently 
strong to express his admiration of the marquis. 

Mrs. Woodcot ventured to differ with him, but was put down 
instantly, and Oswald was bidden to hold his tongue, unless he 
could say something to the purpose. 

“ T won’t hear a word against him,” eried Mr. Thornton. “ He is 
the best specimen of a nobleman I ever met with, May is the 
luckiest girl alive to have secured him, and I shall be the proudest 
old fellow in England when I am grandfather—as I soon shall 
be—to the Marchioness of Hartlepool—ha! ha! ha!” 

Jt will be seen that our convivial old friend had not neglected 
the claret. r 

So far everything seemed propitious to the marquis. The 
affair was in excellent train, and promised a most satisfactory 
result. Never had Mrs. Radeliffe been in better spirits than at 
breakfast on the following morning. She had almost reached the 
height of her ambition, and ae scarcely contain her delight. 
Her great desire now was that May should be married without 
delay. 

About noon, an open carriage conveyed the whole party to 
Boxgrove. The day was singularly auspicious, and the park 
could not possibly have been seen to greater advantage. 

The marquis was enraptured by my samme He had two large 
parks of his own, but neither of them could be compared to 
this magnificent domain. Lady Richborough, who was with Mrs. 
Radcliffe in the barouche, excited his enthusiasm by pointing out 
the chief beauties of the place, and drew his attention to some 
of the oldest trees. 

They were still slowly mounting the steep hill, when May, 
who was taking her exercise in the park, accompanied by Oswald 
and grandpapa, rode towards them, and with infinite grace and 
courtesy welcomed her visitor. 

The marquis was a little disconcerted by this unexpected meet 
ing, having prepared himself for a more ceremanious recep 
tion, but he did not allow his disappointment to appear. 
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_ Unluckily the fine speeches he intended to deliver had to be 
— to a more fitting a and he was obliged to 
confine himself to commonplace observations. However, he 
rattled away in a very: lively manner, and if he did not interest 
May, he amused her. ; 

The young lady rode by the side of the carriage as far as the 
gates, and then left her noble suitor to the care of grandpapa, 
and continued her exercise in the park; nor did she reappear till 
the gong had sounded for luncheon. In his efforts to please her, 
the marquis was materially aided "y Myrtilla, but though he 
exerted himself to the utmost, he felt that he had not made 
much progress, 

Both Mrs. Radcliffe and Lady Richborough were convinced 

that May would not grant him the téte-a-téte he so ardently 

desired, and they therefore agreed to contrive it. But Oswald 
was on the alert to defeat their object. 

After luncheon, Myrtilla suggested that they should visit the 
gallery, the marquis having expressed a wish to see the family 

raits. Of course May assented, and they all repaired thither. 

Naturally familiar with the histories of her ancestors and 
ancestresses, Lady Richborough described several of the por- 
traits, but seizing an opportunity when May was engaged in con- 
versation with the marquis, she made her escape, a left them 
together. 

The precious moment was not lost. Instantly changing his 
discourse, the marquis began to plead his suit in impassioned 
terms, but before he had ended, Oswald joined them, and, re- 
gardless of the annoyance which he evidently caused his noble 
rival, remained. 








































WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


A SEQUEL TO “ WORTH THE WINNING.” 
XII, 


MR. MANNERS. 


WueEwn Noel Manners reached the bedside of his stricken rela 
tive, he found that all immediate danger was past, and that the 
invalid ‘was able both to recognise and to speak to him. This 
was so far satisfactory, for Noel had fully expected, reasoning 
from the tone of the telegram, to have the house-door opened to 
him with the announcement that his uncle was hopelessly uncon- 
scious, or—what seemed far more probable—to find a silent inti- 
mation in the down-drawn blinds that one whose love he valued 
had passed for ever from his sight. And, more satisfactory still, 
he was assured by the two eminent physicians who had been sum- 
moned to attend the sick man, that there was every prospect of wn 
instant and thorough recovery. Mr. Manners lived in a moderate 
sized house in Westbourne-terrace, and his ‘establishment was ex- 
tremely modest, consisting merely of two female servants and a 

age, whose business it was to answer the door-bell, wait at table, 
brush the shoes, and to do anything else that was required of him. 
Mr. Manners had lived in that house in Westbourne. terrace ever 
since Noel could remember. He was a sleeping partner in a house 
of business in the city, and he occasionally paid a visit to the 
establishment which had the honour of bearing his name, not how- 
ever for the purpose of taking any active part in business matters, 
but merely to show that he was still in existence, and that he kept 
alive an interest in the concerns of Dolby, Manners, and Brett. 
The waggish clerks of Dolby, Manners, and Brett used to note 
these periodical visits, and say that old Manners. was going to 
waken up; but Mr. Manners never verified these predictions, but 
always relapsed into mercantile somnolence. Perhaps there 18 
no class from which so many specimens could be taken of the 
modern Philistine pur et simple as the merchant class. Mr. 
Manners, however, was a marked exception to the rule; he was 
constitutionally the antipodes of’a Philistine ; and to this fact it 
was probably owing that he neither had a taste for business, not 
was fitted for it. He was a man of much intellectual taste, and he 
bestowed great attention on the culture of his mind, which was of 
the reflective order. His predilections were esthetic rather than 
scientific; he loved pictures, he loved poetry, he loved good 
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music. The house in Westbourne-terrace reflected its owner's 
mind. Though of small dimensions, there was not a corner of it 
but showed a discriminating care and taste in the furnishing. 
It was a little repository of art. There were busts and statues in 
the lobby; there were paintings by various masters in the dining- 
room—sea pieces by Hook, family portraits by Gainsborough and 
Sir Joshua, a “ Holy Family” by Correggio over the chimney- 
piece, landscapes by Salvator, Turner, Linnel, with here and 
there gems of water-colours by Prout; there were rich specimens 
of china and of ornaments, the workmanship of many countries, in 
the drawing-room; there was a recherché collection of volumes, 
and a cabinet of rarest antiquities in the smallest but snuggest of 
libraries at the back of the house. Mr. Manners also possessed a 
cottage some twenty miles from London, in the county of Surrey, 
to which he and his nephew resorted during that period of the 
year when London is empty and disconsolate. This little abode 
was pervaded by the same exquisite air of refinement as the town 
house. Clearly it was a fortunate circumstance for Noel Manners 
that, from his very infancy, he kad grown up under the care of 
such a mind, and been thrown in continual contact with it; from 
it he necessarily imbibed much of that yearning after culture 
which was so marked an element in his character—albeit, there 
was in him a strong natural gravitation towards the same. Yet it 
must have been rather by example than’ by procept that Mr. 
Manners contrived to foster such tendencies in his nephew, for he 
was a man of small speech and of not over-sociable habite His 
manner, like his actions, was kind, but to the last degree unde- 
monstrative. He was one of those men who let their doings be 
the interpreters of their feelings. And if his doings, and the 
feelings of which they were the exponents, were to be measured 
by the love which Noel bore to him, Mr. Manners must have been 
& person of no common excellence ; his actions must have been 
the faithful and eloquent interpreters of most deep and true feel- 
ings. Noel’s love for him was of that devoted kind which for the 
most part is only inspired by beings whom we feel to be superior 
to ourselves, and in our affection for whom there is mingled some- 
thing of awe. Noel had ever before his mind’s eye the picture of 
a noble gentleman with a grave, quiet manner, who had always 
shown for him an unvarying affection—of a wise and kindly friend, 
who, through health and sickness, had manifested an ever-watchful 
and judicious interest in him, though on occasions the mode of 
evineing that affection might have seemed a little stern and un- 
sympathising. ‘There had been, and there was, little actual inter- 
course between the two, yet uncle and nephew prem under- 
stood each other, and the sympathy which bound them together 
was none the less strong because it was not vocally expressed. 
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There was one cifeumstance which told greatly in favour of Mr, 
Mannets as a person of superior parts, and that was, that his 
nephew’s esteem for him was increased and fortified, rather than 
diminished, when that nephew had arrived at years of discretion, 
and had become capable, in some measure at least, of looking at 
people and things as they really are, and judging of them accord- 
In ly. For this*does not always happen; the decisions of our 
full-blown manhood, a with regard to persons, are cdn- 
tinually reversing the fanciful judgments of our childish years, 
The uncles and aunts, the godfathers and godmothers, whom our 
infant imaginations used to regard with an almost superstitious 
veneration as the embodiments of every mental and moral, not to 
say spiritual, perfection, look frequently, alas! very small creatures 
in the light of an individual and unbiassed vision. The Admirable 
Crichtons of our childhood shrink into very common-place medio- 
crities; our paragons of virtue and sense sink to the level of ordi- 
nary people; our demi-gods appear as mortals, with a due propor- 
tion of mortal weakness and fallibility. 

“ They telegraphed for you,” said Mr. Manners, as Noel seated 
himself by his bedside. 

“Yes. Thank God for letting me find you thus. I was ter- 
ribly startled.” ay 

There was an earnestness of emotion, almost amounting to 
agitation, in the way his nephew spoke, which evidently attracted 
Mr. Manners’ notice, and seemed to excite something of © corre- 
sponding feeling in himself, for he made a demonstration which 
Noel had never known him make before; he put his hands in his 
nephew’s, and said, in the tenderest of tones, 

“Were you, my boy? Then withdrawing his hand as if his 
impulse had surprised himself, and he felt suspicious of it as being 
a thing foreign to his usual habits, he added, in his ordinary dry 
manner, “ They should not have telegraphed until it was necessary. 
I have sent a message to Howard, and he will dine with you to- 
night. You would be dull dising alone.” 

The prognostications of the two eminent physicians were verified, 
and Noel Manners had the satisfaction of seeing his uncle restored 
to his wonted health. But before he had made up his mind that 
he could safely leave him the vacation was at an end, and there- 
fore instead of returning to the merry circle at Ashleigh he went 
straight to Oxford. 
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XIII. 


WHICH ENDS WITH AN INTERESTING PIECE OF INTELLIGENCE. 


MEANWHILE, short as was the time which had elapsed between 
Noel’s leaving Ashleigh and his return to college, it had been 
fraught with ——o to Kate Treeby. Had any privileged 
friend hinted to Lady Boulder that in asking the Treebys to Ash- 
leigh while her son was at home she was running some risk; that 
two at least of the Treeby girls being known to be much above the 
average in looks, she was practically going to temptations in 
her son’s way to precocious falling in love, perhaps to premature 
matfiage; if, I say, any such thing had been hinted to her, she 
would probably first of all have had a pleasant laugh at the idea, 
and then have made answer that for her part she had no fear of 
anything of the kind, for that if Archie were to fall in love with 
and marry anybody it would probably be his cousin Lady Blanche 
Popjoy, by doing which he would unite the two great houses of 
Tarnicliffe and Popjoy; that although she (Lady Boulder) would 
wish that her son should marry a virtuous, and intelligent, and 
ladylike girl, without laying much stress on the question of beauty 
ot dower, she should still not quite like the idea of his marrying 
one who was utterly penniless—and from what she could gather 
the Treeby girls would be so, or very nearly so—but that indeed 
she believed Archie to be not at all susceptible, and that such ideas 
as love and matrimony had never enteréd his head, and would not 
for some years to come. She would have laughed, and said, “ fall 
in love with the Miss Treebys, and why not with Margaret or 
Matilda Sprott, pray?’ Yet, to behold the proceedings of this 
tame Lady Boulder, and of others, her friends, interested in the 
subject, not a great many days after the Treebys came to Ash- 

» you would have supposed there had all along been a regu- 
concerted plot to bring about that very state of affairs which, 
hesied, would not have been believed possible. Did not 

y Boulder show a decided partiality to Mrs. Treeby and Kate, 
from the moment that she came forward to welcome them 

to her house, a partiality which even caused her to view with 
more indulgent eyes the foolishness of Emily and the vulgarity of 

. Treeby? Did she not see—being a woman of keen obser- 
vation and strong sense—that if ever there was a girl calculated 
totake a young man’s heart by storm, and whom it would be fiery 
temptation to Son constantly before his eyes, that girl was Kate 
Treeby, with her beauty, and her vivacity, and her grace of 

manner. And dia she not see, too, as clearly as she saw 


the sun’s light, that her son was hard smitten from the very first, 
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and that he was marked in his attentions to the fair new visitor? 
Yes, and in place of taking alarm at these ominous signs, and con- 
triving to keep Kate Treeby as much as possible out of Archie’s 
way Eales the short time he was to be at home, did she not 
wink at what she saw, and actually by her conduct on various 
occasions urge matters forward? And had she not had a mysie- 
rious talk, a very mysterious talk, with Mrs. Treeby on the way 
home after that little visit to “ Bogie’s Castle,’ such a talk as 
could only take place between a couple of wicked match-making 
old mothers—a talk which, like a cabinet council, was veiled in 
an interesting secresy, but eventually betrayed itself in the im- 
portant practical results it produced ? 

And were not these mysterious talks frequently repeated? And 
was it not noticeable that immediately after them Lady Boulder's 
attentions to the Treeby family became more marked than ever, 
and that her manner to Kate assumed quite a motherly character? 
And then, was it not curious that just at this time sundry of Lady 
Boulder’s confidential friends should look very knowing, and ob- 
serve that there was no doubt but Archie was smitten with Kate 
Treeby, and that for their part they thought Kate would make 
him a capital wife, and that Lady Boulder should not take these 
remarks at all amiss, but should merely smile quietly, and observe 
that Kate Treeby would make a wife that any man night be proud 
of? Moreover was it not passing strange the violent affection which 
Archie’s sister, Lady Mary Tarnicliffe, took for Kate, declaring 
that there was no girl in the world like Kate Treeby; and passing 
strange, too, the way in which she was constantly sounding Archie’s 
praises in the ear of her friend, and dragging him into the con- 
versation at every turn. There never was a son or a brother like 
Archie—so considerate, and generous, and sociable; not a bit con- 
sequential or affected, like some sons and brothers when they go 
to a college. Archie had so much sense, and such good taste, and 
was so steady and high-principled. Had he not chosen an excellent 
friend in Noel Manners? Did Kate like Noel Manners? A little 
odd—eh? Ah, perhaps. But then so good and clever. Had 
Archie never told her about him? Archie was such a splendid 
rider, and had such a capital way of giving riding-lessons to 
others. Did not Kate think so? And was not the outcome of all 
these suspicious-ongoings that Lady Boulder, summoning her hus- 
band one day into her boudoir, told him plainly that she saw their 
son was desperately in love with Kate Treeby, and that she thought 
they ought to make up their minds to the match? and that there- 
upon the earl stared in great amazement, und strode up and down 
between the door and the window, and fidgeted with his pocket 
handkerchief, and said: ; 
“ You surprise me, Beatrice, very greatly surprise me! Archie 
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fallen in love with Miss Catherine Treeby, and you give your 
sanction, your voluntary sanction, to his marrying her! Extra- 
ordinary, very extraordinary! Would have been the last thing, 
the very last thing, to occur to me. You know, Beatrice, what 
confidence I have in your judgment in such matters and in all 
matters, the very highest confidence; but I must say you surprise 
me, very greatly surprise me. You, so particular in regard to good 
family and refined manners, so extremely fastidious and particular, 
and yet to wish that Archie should marry the daughter of a vulgar 
man like Mr. Treeby, so excessively underbred and vulgar, and so 

uliarly obnoxious to yourself. Must confess, my love, I don’t 
understand it; never could quite understand a woman’s mind—so 
intricate and subtle, and, if you will forgive me, Beatrice, for say- 
ing 80, fg variable ” 

To which Lady Boulder replied, smiling: 

“For shame, Langham! You don’t even understand my mind, 
though you have had the opportunity of studying it for—let ine 
see—the last eight-and-twenty ycars;” and then, in her insidious 
Way, went into her reasons for having arrived at the views she 
held, and altogether made out such a plausible case that the carl 
was constrained to give in his adherence to her side of the question, 
to pocket his patrician repugnance to joining affinity with a’plebeian 
of the stamp of Mr. Augustus Treeby, and to own that, whatever 
some of the members of the family might be, Mrs. Treeby was a 
lady of the most genuine type, and Kate a paragon of loveliness 
and good breeding. And finally, by dint of more mysterious 
talks between those match-making mammas, Lady Boulder and 
Mrs. Treeby, and more and more artful and persistent blowing of 
Archie's trumpet by Archie’s sister, who evidently agreed with 
Hero, that “of such small matter is little Cupid’s arrow made that 
wounds by hearsay;” and by the force of a host of concurrent 
circumstances, did not things so work that, when Noel Manners 
walked into his rooms at Magdalen some three weeks after the 
Treebys went to Ashleigh, Kate Trecby was engaged to be 
married to Archie, Lady Boulder and her daughter were in a state 
of fluttering jubilation, Mrs. Treeby was serenely happy, the earl 
was dubiously cheerful, and Mr. Treeby was fit, in vulgar parlance, 
to Jump out of his skin with joy? 


Sept.—vou. CXLY. NO. DLXXXV. 
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XIV. 


WHICH SMACKS MORE OF THE ESSAYIST THAN THE NOVELIST, AND CONTAINS 
EXPRESSIONS WHICH MAY MAKE SOME PEOPLE STARE. 


Ir is almost expressing 2 truism to say that every man or 
woman born into this world is born with, in greater or less 
degree, some religious instinct; and those who may affect to deny 
the proposition, probably do so either from a superficial . observa- 
tion of facts, or from a narrow comprehension of the word religion, 
For what does religion, taken in its utmost sense, imply? Surely 
the worship of an object, whether that object be something above 
us, something below us, or simply ourselves. The grossest sen- 
sualist, if he worships nothing else, worships his own appetites; 
the most self-assured atheist is religious in spite of himself; and 
the instinct of worship will seek development sooner or later, 
according to the measure of its strength or weakness. Where it 
is found in its most robust and in its purest form, where its yearn- 
ing is towards the superhuman, towards the divine, it is usually 
not slow in manifesting itself. In minds of reflective bent, par- 
ticularly the seeking after God, if happily He may be found, is 
often developed at an early age. Standing on the threshold of 
manhood, with the consciousness of powers hitherto unexercised 
beginning to awake within him, with the vast world lying unex- 
plored before him, with the silver-tongued voices of many hopes, 
und it may be also with the harsher voices of some fears call- 
ing to him from out the yet untried life, what youth is there, 
who ever thinks at all, but must be constantly turning to his 
spiritual nature—his best nature—and dwelling upon those ques- 
tions which are stirring it to its depths. What is the object that 
he is to worship, and in what way is he to worship it? Is his God 
to be the traditionary God of his fathers, the God he has been 
educated to believe in, and whom he has formally worshipped 
through childhood, notwithstanding that God may have been to 
dim nothing more than an abstraction vaguely comprehended? Is 
he to continue worshipping an abstraction, and subscribing his 
credo to a collection of scholastic dogmas which, nourishing his 
spiritual life about as well as a feast of dry bones would nourish 
his physical, are powerless as motives to action or as rules for prac 
tice? Is he to speed through the world with a head full of the 
Bible and the Catechism, and a heart abhorring both? Or shall 
he, flinging the whole bundle of trite and rotten formulas—laleely 
and insanely and blasphemously christened by the name of religion 
—anto the flames, a ignoring everything in the shape of a deity; 
whether abstract or concrete, which has an existence distinct and 
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apart from himself, fashion out of his animal instincts or wsthetic 
tastes—as the case may be—some supreme divinity before whom 
he may fall and say, “thou art he whom I shall adore to my 
life’s end;” im a word, shall the sole and unchangeable “ God 
of his idolatry” be, in some form or another, his individual self? 
Or, again, shall he rather utterly negative the idea of self as a 
possible object of worship, and with all humility assenting to the 

roposition which universal reason commends of the existence of a 
bang higher than human essence and beyond human conception, 
carefully and impartially investigate for himself such records as 
may be extant concerning that Being’s nature and properties, for 
himself consult the oracles of truth, and bend his whole soul to 
their utterances, and breaking from the trammels of prejudice and 
superstition and foregone conclusion which his up-bringing may 
have bound around him, strive upward into greater light and 
freedom, waiting patiently and expectantly for that promised 
divine light which shall make all things clear, which shall burn 
away the dross of accumulated tradition and the mouldy crusts of 
iheslogical dogma, and in the open vision of God show him the 
essential characters and right relations of things, so at length 
affording him a fixed foundation on which he may rear a fair and 
honest religion, a temple to a living and apprehended Deity 
claiming his whole heart’s homage, and worthy of it all. Thoughts 
like these, the gracious yearnings of immortal instincts which shall 
one day be more than satisfied, are wont to fill the mind of an 
earnest and ingenuous youth, and perhaps their development is 
oftencr begun during the period of life spent at colleve than at any 
other time. 

This is perfectly natural. The circumstances which surround, 
the influences in many respects which are brought to bear upon, a 
young man during his university career, are such as are peculiarly 
calculated to stimulate his spiritual instincts and to quicken his 
interest generally on the subject of religion. He lives to a great 
extent in a religious atmosphere; many of the authorities, heads 
of colleges, professors, &c., with whom he is continually coming in 
contact, are eminent church partisans, or the recognised leaders and 
representatives of the different phases of the religious thought of 
the day, and of necessity the opinions and theories of these men 
are constantly passing before him and claiming his attention. ‘The 
reflective and philosophic character of Noel Manners’s mind ren- 
dered him peculiarly susceptible to such influences, and doubtless 
this was greatly increased by the circumstances of his birth and 

ucation, his early orphanage, and his being entrusted to the 
sole guardianship of that reticent old gentleman in Westbourne- 
terrace. Philosophy is the true handmaid of religion, deny it who 
will—that is to say, the best religion is a philosophic religion, and 
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there is no true, no profound philosophy, which has not as one of 
its marked characteristics an instinctive leaning towards religious 
speculation. People talk of philosophy as if its invariable ten- 
dency were to lead away from religion, not up to 1t—to produce 
infidelity. In all probability the contrary is more often the case, 
Your infidel (so called), the béte noir of the theological spinster 
aunt with her prim formularies and second-hand creeds, to whom 
the words infidel, free-thinker, rationalist, are so many fearful 
hobgoblins come hot from the pit; he, it must be confessed, is 
frequently a more genuinely religious person than his nervous 
critic, from the simple fact that he is more strenuously honest, 
that, divesting his mind of anything like prejudice or superstition, 
he approaches a subject which he feels to be of the greatest 
moment with that philosophic calmness and caution which its 
character demands. His confession of faith is held in abeyance 
until the strong conviction of the whole essential man bids him 
issue a manifesto which shall express something more and some- 
thing deeper than a barbarous religion of hysterics, or a hollow 
religion of washy sentiment and cant phraseology. In Noel 
Manners’s friend Archie the philosophic temperament was not so 
apparent, and in all probability not so really inherent as in* Noel 
himsel{; Archie had greater animal spirits, and then in his present 
circumstances, so peculiar and so exciting, how was it to be ex- 
vected that he could be very calm or philosophic about anything? 
low is it possible that a man can give himself to balancing the 
merits of different creeds, to speculating upon matters of spiritual 
import when he is or thinks himself in love? Yet, under the 
exuberant animal life there ran a current of thought which contact 
with Noel’s deeper and more suggestive mind tended to keep in 
healthy flow; and even now, although it might have been ex- 
pected that the image of Kate Treeby would have left little room 
in his mind for much else, Archie could enter with interest and 
sympathy into the views on religious matters which his friend was 
at this moment propounding as the two sat together and chatted 
in the rooms of the latter. Let us play the eavesdropper, and 
listen to the dialogue, for the expressions of thinking young men 
on such a subject are always fascinating. 
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THE TWO OFFICERS. 
Part IX, 


WueEN these letters came, the first thoughts which occurred to 
all the ladies, who were soon mutually in confidence upon the 
contents of each other’s, was “ the extreme peril and the frightful 
nature of such an undertaking as a voyage to India for a young and 
delicate girl.” This was the first expression which Mrs, Richards 
uttered on reading her daughter's letter, and certainly Eleanor 
demurred and was silent for some time. She thought what it 
would be for her to go by herself; she thought, was there an 
person who lived in England with whom she could consult in the 
matter; she thought of writing to urge him to leave India himself, 
and come to her home and claim her; she thought even of telling 
him that the whole scheme was an impossibility; she thought of 
many things, and of some expedients; of excuses and of answers, 
like all her sex on such occasions, 


But her grand resource 
Was to sit down again and ery, of course. 


In her indulgence of grief now, however, she was consoled by 
being sympathised with most fondly and completely by Louisa 
Clare, and it was not now with her as it had been heretofore, a 
solitary, cutting, poignant reflection, which she dared not express 
to any one, even to her mother, and scarcely dared to own to her- 
self. She was always before silent and sad, so far remote, so 
utterly cut off, seemed her prospect of union with him. 


Her heart was before her only confidante ; 

She knew she loved in vain, strived against hope, 
Yet in that captious and untenable woe, 

She still poured out the waters of her love. 


But it was all so changed now, so varied was the character of her 
regard for him, so anxious was she on the point of letting him 
know, yet so sensitive to the shame of having to take the step of 
going out so far to meet him, and the tears which she shed were 
as much the effects of dread that she should be for ever separated 
by the impossibility of her thus adventuring as of doubt that she 
could ever realise the prospect which she had so long cherished in 
her heart; the tender secret of her inmost affections, though so 
my before now, she dared not impart even to her dearest 
rend, 

Louisa, when she knew how her inclinations turned, kept un- 
feasingly giving her words of comfort, and, much more sanguine 
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as she was in temperament, she laughed at her fears of her being 
unable to undertake the voyage. In fact, she was very much 
strengthened in her own peculiar wish to urge her fricnd to agree 
to this proposition by having received from her mother an ap- 
proval of the course which had been planned by Frederick Clare, 
and which he had told his mother of in full in his letter to her, 
But still there remained before all these ladies the thoughts of the 
dvead{ul difficulties, the numerous obstacles which lay in the way 
of their undertaking the project, helpless as they were. However 
for Eleanor there was one matter which before had been a doubt 
now quite cleared up. It was that her mother consented to 
the arrangement of her being united to Frederick Clare. In fact, 
Mrs. Richards, who loved her daughter to an extent that would 
have made her at any time resign her will to her decision, had 
all along seen the way in which Eleanor had been a victim to 
some hidden emotion which she, with more than maiden difli- 
dence, had concealed from every one. Finding that she knew 
the cause of it now—although before this she only had guessed 
at it—she was anxious not to thwart her inclinations, but, sad as 
she felt the prospect of being left alone, to give her daughter 
every encouragement in the way of advising her to accept the offer 
which a man evidently so generous and single-hearted had held 
belure her view. So that the first shock of surprise which Eleanor 
was conscious of in such a difficult predicament was greatly neu- 
tralised by the kindness with which she found herself treated by 
her mother. When Frederick’s mother first got the letter, she 
thought that, after sending it to Louisa, she ought also next to 
consult her brother, Mr. Eustace, as to the means of getting Eleanor 
out to India, for she resolved in her heart that, come what may, 
she must join her son, who had so unmistakably proved himselt 
worthy of her. 

But there was a difficulty in this, owing to the peculiar character 
of her brother. It required a great effort on her part to bring 
herself to write to him on the subject; but she nerved herself to the 
task and performed it. This man, who was one of the old school 
of fox-hunting gentry, was not exactly the person certainly to 
consult with regard to such a delicate point. He, in fact, was so 
wholly devoted to sport, that few things which did not savour 
of it could find favour in his sight. He had lived altogether in 
the rise | since his marriage, which happened when he was 
thirty, and before that nearly always. He inherited the pro 
perty of his father, and since his sister married a clergyman, he 
never had much communication with either her or her husband, 
and their being settled in another part of the country, he had 
seldom seen her until she took up her residence near Churchtown 
when a widow. After that his wile, who had taken a great fancy 
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to Louisa, used to ask her to his house frequently. But he was 
wedded to his horses, his guns, his fishing-rods; and the blank days 
with him were those in summer when he could not fish, and the 
hard frosts in winter wiien he could not hunt. He loved to 
assemble sporting men at his table, not what are now called fast 
sporting men, such as keep books and have horses.on the turf, but 
men who, like himself, loved to be in the field early and late. He 
fell asleep if people after dinner talked politics, and as for reading, 
he had never gone through a sensible volume since he had been 
in collece. He was hospitable without being charitable, and social 
in his way without being kind. 

But his house was a, sort of liberty hall for his guests, and being 
of a boyish and lively spirit himself he hated any restraint. He 
had few lady visitors at his house, and when they were at dinner 
he always managed to get them away as soon as possible, so as to 
have the free and easy conversation which the male of the sporting 
order rejoice in when there is no curb upon their flow of soul, 
His manner of doing this reminded me of a story which is told of 
Willian 1V., the sailor king, at Portsmouth, when he was seated 
at some entertainment which was graced by the presence of some 
of the fair sex. After the cloth was removed, and the bottle had 
been circulated three or four times, curiosity, or the “ divinity 
which doth hedge a king,” if not the majesty, induced the lady of 
the house to linger rather longer than is usual on such occasions, 
and it is said that the king, pointing with his finger to her when 
her lead was averted, made a sign to the host that he wished the 
ladies to withdraw. ‘This story may be as invidious as the tale 
which Macaulay gives of William III. having devoured the whole 
of a dish of green peas when the ladies of the court were present, 
without offering any of it to any one of them, and might match 
with it, as an anecdote of courtly manners. Still, it was told me 
by one of the ladies who were at Portsmouth at the time. Mr. 
Eustace invited the officers of the neighbouring garrison to his 
table, and particularly those who were inclined for sport, but when 
his niece was there she did not find it generally very much to her 
taste, although her aunt’s society in some measure made amends for 
the style of life which she was obliged to witness. His jokes were 
Uproanious, and his topics of conversation, from having always lived 
i the country, were totally of the sporting kind. When Mrs. 
Clare wrote to him, and briefly let him know the state of the case 
with regard to her son, and that the principal doubt upon her 
mind was as to the propriety of the young lady making the 
voyage out to Calcutta unless she were accompanied by a very 
latinate and trustworthy friend, and asked whether he could give 

any advice on the subject, as she really felt in her situation 
Very much at a loss to decide, being extremely inexperienced, and 
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huving never had such a subject to contemplate before; the first 
thing that struck him was that she might be in want of pecu- 
niary assistance to carry out this object, and it appeared to him a 
very strange one. He thought he would write, recommending her 
to give it up, as there was no trusting to young men so little versed 
in the world’s ways as Frederick Clare, that it was much better to 
write to him, and urge him to think no more of it. | 

He accordingly wrote a short letter, not exceedingly gracious, 
but civil, in which he told her his mind so far as to let her know, 
his advice being against the young lady taking such a step, 
When Mrs. Clare received this she felt still more in perplexity as 
to what she should do, for having both received the sum necessary 
for the girl’s voyage, and also having fully made up her mind to 
enter into her son’s views on the subject, she was not in the least 
inclined to relinquish the project, but wished more to Ict her 
brother know of the matter thus carly in order that she might 
have what advice he could give relative to any person whioim he 
might think of who could act as Eleanor’s chaperon than hoped 
to get any assistance from him. So she wrote again to him to 
say that her son being in receipt of an income which enabled him 
to pay the requisite expenses for the voyage, he had sent her a 
remittance, and that under all the circumstances she could not 
think of refusing him the request which he had made her, espe- 
cially as it showed by its nature that he was a person in every 
= different in character from the common run of young men, 
and it would be a thousand pities that he should not be met half 
way by his friends, when he evinced by this fact itself that he 
possessed such proper principles. She preferred writing to him to 
going to his house, for besides his conversation, in which he 
mingled oaths frequently, being not exactly what she approved ol, 
she also dreaded the society she might come in contact with there, 
and indeed the idle and sporting young men and officers of the 
neighbourhood were not at all congenial to her taste. 

‘hen Mr. Eustace got the letter he wrote in answer to say that 
he would certainly make every inquiry, and if he could find out 
any person who was acquainted with any lady friend going out to 
India, he would, through the means of putting himself in com- 
munication with such a person, try and procure the assistance that 
she wished for. He was rejoiced to find that there was no imme- 
diate demand upon his purse, that there was only advice in the 
case required ;—that, in fact, if he had been so disinterested as to 
wish to assist in a pecuniary way, there was not even an opening 
for him to do it. 

He could not understand how a young man could have any 
object of thought, except a wish to enjoy himself; and, judging 
of people NY himself, he supposed that such a young man 4% 
Frederick Clare would have enough to do with his money ™ 
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horses, play, and entertaining his friends, without sending it out on 
what he called a wild-goose chase to fetch a girl away from her 
friends from such a distance. He, Jack Eustace, as he was 
always called by his intimates, was a —— good fellow, as the 
world always calls such a man—a good fellow—not good in the 
sense of the word in which Junius uses it, when he says, “ I reve- 
rence the afflictions of a good man,” or as Young uses it, when he 
talks of the chamber where a good man meets his death, but still 
good, as the bloods on the turf and the revellers who pass the 
night in boon companionship, either at their club or at their mess, 
consider a man who gives good feeds, tells good stories, keeps 
good wine, and shows good sport to them. He could expend 
many pounds on an entertainment to strange men who drank his 
wine and laughed at his uncouthness, yet would not give, if he 
could help it, a sixpence to deserving relatives to assist them in a 
laudable undertaking. ‘That hospitable men, or men ostensibly 
hospitable, meet with the reward which the clown says in one of 
Shakspeare’s plays, awaits men lavish of their money, and, 
“having an open hand, get themselves a good report after four- 
teen years’ purchase,” must have been observed by every person 
who sees much of English life; and Irish life, at the time that I 
speak of, was also most remarkable, as exhibiting instances of men 
who wasted their fortunes on the prodigal display of hospitality to 
men who really were total strangers to them. Certainly the persons 
assembled at his table the day after he received Mrs. Clare’s letter 
were wholly unknown to him, further than their station in society 
and their names being mentioned at Limerick as the persons who 
were best known there, and further than the éclat of showing 
them his plate, giving them his fare, and getting some companion 
for his sport, there was no requital to him for his expenditure of a 
sum which would have been the means of doing many an essential 
benefit. There was Gencral Tillup, the red-hot disciplinarian, 
who rode post haste at his officers on parade when he saw any of 
his words of command not carried into effect exactly as he in- 
tended, and emptied his rage in terms of vituperation, mingled 
with oaths, on the slightest occasion, either on the parade-ground 
or in the orderly-room—denouncing curses and execrations for the 
most paltry departure from the routine of his instructions, 


} 


Could great men thunder as doth Jove himself, 
Jove would ne’er be quiet, 
Since every pelting petty officer would use his heaven for thunder. 


And the use which had become a habit with this man of foaming 
out his personalities and abuse at each individual officer was 
strong with him, unchecked as he was by any, as no one dared to 
reply to him, “being sensible they could not rail again.” His 
pharacter was as much dreaded as it was well known; but he was, 
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he highest society, of good family, of rather pre. 
nce, and nothing could be more different than his 
n a room with strangers and his demeanour in office, 
He was truly a dog in office, and generally known by the name of 


Field-Marshal Froth; but when he sat at dimner, or was at a 
party, Sir Giles Overreach, when talking to a lord, and when 
talking to one of his family, could not present a greater protean 
contrast than General Tillup when in society, and when on horse. 
back on parade. There was Colonel Quotille, who had been in 
many regiments, and who now commanded the 14th. He was 


tall, middle-aged, and muscular, but his countenance had the for 


bidding expression of selfishness, cunning, lust, and avarice im- 
ressed upon its lines in such indelible characters, that none of his 
‘rench grimaces or bows, or his anecdotes, of which he had a 
small fund, or his self-possession or ingenuity in readily responding 
with the common-place rejoinders requisite for a man moving in 


polite society, could divest those who were in his company of a 


feeling of distrust, and (with sensitive people even of hatred) for 
him. He was incessantly paying his addresses to the youngest 
ladies, dancing with them, and, by virtue of his position and rank, 
which weighs with Irish girls as well as with their sex in all 
quarters of the world, he was tolerated; but many could have 
heard from the mtheir disgust expressed when in contidence, of the 
impression given them by a man whose face was in looking on 
them, expressive of the changefulness of an ape’s and the leer of a 


satyr’s. 


There was Adjutant Dowlas, who was all smiles and 


readiness, at the constant beck of his colonel. There are some 


men who, possessed of a feature which is pre-eminently good, are 
sure to make the most of it; a hand very taper is perpetually 
waved to second the affirmation of some; a remarkably small 
foot is obtrusively placed to the fore by others; fine eyes are 
opened opposingly to meet your own glances by a third; and 
more frequently than any other feature are we made aware of & 
man’s possessing fine teeth. Lieutenant Dowlas was a man pos 
sessing fine teeth; he never spoke except it was prefaced by a 
smile, which was his herald of favour to the good graces of his 
auditor. Tris answered two purposes, while all the time it seemed 
only a natural involuntary gesture; it gave the impression of 
being pleased with him or her, to the person he was near, and it 
also gave the same person the opportunity of observing what fine 
teeth he had. Many have said that there is a great charm in 
being a good listener, and no doubt there is; but there is also a 
wonderful power attending one who is a complete adept at smiling 
upon proper occasion. ‘There was Captain Braddel, staff, soldier 
like, and well dressed, with not a trace of redeeming feeling of 


sentiment to animate the handsome features which he 
an ammoveable impassive block of flesh and blood—who nevel 


sessed— 
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gave expression to any but the most common-place small talk, and 
who realised the old opinion that any man beautiful as Cupid, but 
awfully stupid, was fit for the army. ‘The soul of such a man was 
in his clothes; but they were certainly well made, and he was 
quite a model in dress, There was Captain Smith, the Hon. 
Uaptain Groves, and Captain Halstead. 

The last two drove together to the dinner-party, and Halstead 
had made a friend of this young officer. Halstead was always a 
man under the guidance of some one. He had been led to being 
intimate with Groves by being fascinated, as it were, by his easy 
gay address and fashionable demeanour. They were always to- 
gether, and certainly it would have been very difficult in the 
whole range of the army to find a more agreeable companion than 
the Honourable Charles Groves. He entered with the utmost 
frankness into every subject which was introduced to his notice, 
and was exceedingly cheerful and in good humour on all occasions. 
Ifhe had any pride, he kept it so well in check that no trace of it 
could be perceived by his companions. He was good-looking and 
gay, and his perpetual good spirits and his laughter, which was 
sure to create laughter in others, was the signal for amusement at 
every table that he sat down to. On eyery topic, whether of sport 
orof fushion, whether intellectual or material, he was at home. 
When the two officers were seated in the fly that was to take them 
tothe dinner party, Groves asked Halstead if he knew much of 
the style of house they were going fo; and Halstead said that he 
had been there before, having been asked to dinner, and had sat 
next a nice girl, an Irish belle, witha great deal of the Irish liveli- 
ness and naivete—quite a rural beauty; and that he was in hopes 
of seeing her there again. 

“T should like to meet some of those nice girls,” said Groves, 
“ One gets so tired and surfeited with the common run of ball-room 
belles in town; they all say the same sort of thing, and evidently 
are such made-up creatures that a fresh face is quite a treat.” 

“This girl has never been away.from home in Ireland, from 
what I can make out,” said Halstead ; “ but still she seems well in- 
formed. She is very pretty, but it is the expression of her face 
that constitutes the charm of it.” 

“Is there any tin in the question?’ asked Groves, 

“TI should think not,” said Halstead ; “ for I know her brother, 
who was in the regiment that I served in last, and was a very nice 
fellow, but not at all well supplied with coin. He was a studious 
man, and still we all liked him well enough.” 

“ Well,” said Groves, “ the case of * my face is my fortune,’ and 
for love, not money,’ is very well in a novel, and reads ver 
finely, but I do not think it will answer in the army. After all, 

tf 1s no place or profession where it is more essentially neces- 
sary that one should have the means of maintaining a wife so as to 
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reserve her refinement unalloyed, and free from the contact of the 
ail and all that appertains to it, than when serving with g 
regiment.” - 

“ Yes,” said Halstead, “I quite agree with you.’ 

“ After all, to make the very best of it, matrimony is a sort of 
slavery,” said Groves. ‘“ When men rush into it they little know 
what they are doing, and what they are sacrificing.” 

“ Well,” said Halstead, “I fancy it is as you say; but men {all 
in love sometimes, and then are willing to resign every prospect 
of ambition for the sake of the person who is dearer to them than 
life itself.” 

“ Now,” said Groves, “that is what I do not understand, | 
think that it is in the power of most men to amusc themselves, 
and to make conquests without committing themselves so far; and 
why a young man should enslave himself, unless he allows himself 
to be enslaved, I cannot see.” 

“The master of the house,” said Halstead, “is a very hospitable 
man—quite a brick; and there is going to be a large party there 
to-day, principally officers.” 

“Yes,” said Groves, “I know; he called on me some little time 
ago. I could not go before this to dine with him; but when | 
returned the call there was no one at home, soI do not know 
anything of the establishment. If the lady of the house is like a 
good many of the other Irish ladies whom I have met, I suppose 
I shall not be long at a loss. I recollect the other evening sitting 
next a lady who was long a resident in this country, and she gave 
me» history of her family, of the families in the neighbourhood, 
and of all the characteristics of them, in a torrent of fluent words, 
and had I known her ten yeurs I could not have had more cordial 
communications. Her voice, too, I could scarcely help laughing 
at, and her pronunciation; but the stream of her eloquence was so 
strong, that | was determined not to endeavour to stop it. She 
also gave me descriptions and criticisms thereupon, which showed 
me that she considered herself such an authority that it would be 
quite absurd for any one to dispute her judgment. She said, 
talking of a Mrs. Brown, that she was so much the lady at the 
head of her table, the way she did the honours of all the dishes, 
and paid attention to all her guests. So far as sport goes, this is 
not such a bad country, but for a man who likes evening amuse 
ment as well, it is an exile.” 

_ They had some more conversation relative to the country and 
its amusements, which lasted till they were driven into the avenue 
leading to Mr. Eustace’s house, and very soon afterwards were in 
the drawing-room, where the guests were all assembled before 
dinner. There was no Miss Clare there, as Halstead supposed, but 
there were three or four other ladies, and the officers whom I have 
mentioned. The hostess soon afterwards, when the dinner was 
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announced, told the general to take down Lady Savage, and the 
colonel to lead down Mrs. Bourhill, and Captain Groves to take 
down Lady Mealy Reponse, and walking down herself with 
Captain Halstead, they all entered the dining-room in due rotation. 
When they had sat down, Groves found his partner that sort of 
lady which requires constant attention, and has a ready, soft answer 
to every remark which one makes to them. She asked him about 
his profession, his travels, and numerous other questions. She was 
a tall, fine woman, past thirty evidently, and well-dressed and 
stylish. She had faultless features; her countenance was pale, 
rather jnsipid, but good looking. She took the initiative, and 
asked him if he had been abroad. Groves said that he had, and 
lately that he had been to France and Italy and the Rhine; that 
he went as far as Venice, and the first part of his journey he had 
travelled by land through France, and visiting Rome and Naples, 
had returned from the latter place through Florence to Venice, 
and then took his way homeward by the north of Italy, Switzer- 
land, and the Rhine. 

“J was much pleased with Italy,” he said. 

“Oh, dear Italy said Lady Mealy. 

“ And Naples——” 

“Qh, sweet Naples!” said Lady Mealy. 

“ And I didn’t dislike Milan,” said Groves. 

“Oh, darling Milan !” said Lady Mealy. 

“You have been to those places?” said Groves. 

“Oh, yes,” said Lady Mealy. 

“Then I enjoyed myself in Venice.” 

®Oh, charming Venice!” said Lady Mealy. 

“And I was much delighted also with the scenery on Lake 
Come,” said Groves. 

“Oh, lovely Como,” said Lady Mealy. 

“And then through the grand Spleugin Pass,” said Groves. 

“Qh, that grand pass!” said Lady Mealy. 

“Then through the Via Nala, where the frowning mountains, 
crowned with trees on each side, present such a majestic pano- 
tama,” said Groves. 7 

“Qh, that grand panorama!” said Lady Mealy, 

“After that we came by Loire, and through the romantic 
scenery of Switzerland to Zurich, passing Lake Wallenstein.” 

“Qh, what romantic scenery !” said Lady Mealy. 

Then in recapitulating the journey through the Black Forest, 
“What a frightful series of wild sylvan solitudes,” said Groves. 

“Oh, what a frightful series!” said Lady Mealy. 

“How stupid and tame the railway travelling from Fribourg to 

eim seemed,” said Groves, “after the treat of visiting such 
tomes as I describe, so as to see them in their natural perfection.” 
Oh, is it not stupid and tame?” said Lady Mealy. 
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“ That horrid whistling noise of the engine, and the being borne 
fizzing through a fine country, without even having, as the 
Italians say, an occhiata of it.” 

“Oh, that horrid noise !” said Lady Mealy. 

“J found it quite a relief getting to Manheim, from having the 
prospect of being a free agent to visit what places I liked, in place 
of being whistled along like a cargo of goods, and I anticipated 
much pleasure in sailing on the beautiful Rhine.” 

“ Oh, that interesting Rhine!” said Lady Mealy. 

“ The castles, as contrasted with the towns, so baronial and g9 
interesting.” 

“Oh, those beautiful castles!” said Lady Mealy. 

Then they commented on Marksberg, Ehrenbrietstein, Coblentz, 
and the rest, and they had just gone through the catalogue and 
reached Brussels, having reviewed the cathedral at Cologne, and 
Groves having had the satisfaction of hearing all his remarks and 
comments endorsed by the assent, and the look of admiration, and 
the language in soft lisping accents of Lady Mealy, when the 
ladies left the dining-room. 

During the dinner, Lady Savage had divided her patronage 
between General Tillup and Mr. Dowlas; the former, being a 
married man, did not come in for very much, but Mr. Dowlas had 
so many ready smiles to give her in return for her remarks, that 
she was tempted to address him very often. Captain Halstead 
was next the lady of the house, and she was anxious to find out 
two things: the first was, whether he was really eligible for 
her favourite Louisa; and the next was, whether he was attached 
to her. So she touched upon every topic that could lead to gain 
ing these two points of information, and the result was quite 
favourable. Colonel Quotille made himself very agreeable, and 
seemed to enjoy the conversation of the lady whom he was seated 
next, and, in the absence of any very young ones, acted con- 
formably to the usual worldly and systematic style of making hin- 
self interesting to influential people. After dinner, Mr. Eustace 
got next him, and sounded him upon the point of a young lady 
going out to India, and said that he should be glad to hear of any 
lady who was about to make that voyage, as there was a young 
friend of his who was also wishing to go, but that her friends were 
unwilling that she should undertake the adventure, unless there 
was some one on board the ship with her that could take het 
under her protection. , 

“I know of a lady that intends to make the journey,” said 
Colonel Quotille, “and I will write to make the inquiry yo 
speak of. I will let you know all about it when I hear from my 
correspondent.” 
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THE VICE-LEGATE’S BALL. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


By THE TRANSLATOR oF “NéppoBo ParsonaGE,” “ THE 
Rivas,” &c. &e. : 


Ill. 


Axsovt a fortnight after Vanina had returned to her home with 
the marquis, Giovanni one evening was assisting at the ceremony 
of his uncle preparing to retire to his couch in a vast apartment, 
ornamented hke a chapel, in which shone the subdued light of a 
quantity of candles, hidden by a transparency. ‘The chaplain, 
upon his knees at the bedside, was repeating aloud the prayers, 
which the vice-legate was following inattentively. Giovanni, 
standing before a Venctian mirror, not larger than a hand, and 

laced in a magnificent inlaid frame, was re-arranging his per- 
ae collar, and putting a pendant, formed of a single emerald, 
into his night ear. 

“Giovanni,” said the vice-legate, glancing at his nephew’s 
toilet, “ whither are you going this evening?” 

“To a place where I should be exceedingly provoked not to 
appear to advantage.” 

“Will there be a large party ?” 

“Nobody, I hope.” 

There was a silence; then the vice-legate recommenced in a 
tone half serious, half gay: 

“Take care, Giovanni, that no harm comes to you; I do not 
say some day, but some night. You are not going slenty I hope?” 

“Tam absolutely going alone, uncle.” 

“Some mysterious adventure!” murmured the older Carreto, 
“When one is a handsome young cavalier, adored by the ladies, 
such things happen every day. -When one becomes old——” 

He sighed, and, turning towards his nephew, continued : 

Come here, Giovanni, I wish to speak to you.” 

The young nobleman seated himself near his uncle, the valets 
stepped aside, and the chaplain proceeded with his prayers. 

“Giovanni,” said the vice-legate in an undertone, “ these noc- 
turnal visits make me tremble for you. ‘To what part of the town 
are you going to-night? Are you going to Madame de Donis?”’ 

e far Vanina! I have not seen her for at least a fortnight. 
object of my present attention is a beauty with black eyes, and 
ebony tresses.” 
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“ And you will not tell me her name?” 
“In truth I do not know it,” answered Giovanni, with g 


mysterious air. 


** But suppose I guess it ” 


The young cavalier bent his head with a smile. 

“ Let me see, is the lady noble?” 

“ Noble!” exclaimed Giovanni. “ There is not a family of 
France, or of Italy, who can boast of springing from a more 
ancient race.” 

“One of the nobility who date back to the deluge, eh? There 
are so many of those that I shall be unable to distinguish her, 
And does this grand lady inhabit a palace ?” 

“T have not yet seen her residence,” replied Giovanni, laugh- 
ing; “and, in order to penctrate into it, I have been obliged to 
seduce the guard who watches at her gate.” 

“Her guard! she is a princess of the royal blood then, or at 
least the wife of some grandee who is coining money on his own 
estates? Your head will be turned, my nephew. Giovanni, be 
prudent, and look well where you go, Have you got all you 
require ?” 

The young man partly drew forth his dagger, hidden in his 
belt, and clinked his purse. 

“Tt is well!” continued the vice-legate, giving him a slight tap 
upon the shoulder. “Go, and may Heaven protect you, my 
child !” 

Then allowing his eyes to follow him with evident satisfaction, 
he muttered: 

“He is of my blood, my own child, the living image of my 
youth! I have no pleasure except in him; everything else wearies 
and disgusts me now.” 

He contemplated in the mirror his yellow, wrinkled face, and 
his few locks of grey hair, as he added, with a sigh: 

“Yet this is what we come to! He also will be old one of 
these days.” 

Midmght struck from Notre Dame des Doms just as Giovanni 
left the palace, enveloped in a light cloak, and his cap drawn over 
his eyes. The night was very dark, and at this late hour there 
was no noise to be heard in the slumbering town. Through this 
mass of shade, lights appeared at intervals like beacons; they were 
the lamps which the watchmen kept burning behind the windows 
of their little cells near the bells of the churches. The streets were 
entirely deserted, and it was not easy to find one’s way in this 
obscure labyrinth. Giovanni evidently knew the turnings well, 
for he walked fast and without the smallest hesitation. Having 
arrived in the centre of the town, he stopped before a heavy gate 
studded with iron, which barred the entrance to a dark narrow 
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Jane that looked the personification of misery and dirt. On his 
giving a slight tap at the door, the grating was opened without 
any noise, and shut again upon the adventurous cavalier. 

“So here I am in the Jew’s district !” he muttered, at he glanced 
ground him without discerning anything. “ What darkness! One 
would not be able to distinguish one’s mistress at one’s side from 
an old monk! You must show me the way, Laurent.” 

“ Monseigneur,” replied the gatekeeper, “I am here; I have 
executed your orders, the ladder is straight against the window. 
Let me pray your lordship, by all the saints, to reflect what you 
are about to do. Every night for the last twenty years I have 
closed that gate as the curfew beil sounded, not to open it again 
until the first Angelus has rung. I know the race of Abraham 
well; no Jewess has given a rendezvous to a Christian without 
evil intentions——” 

“To the deuce with your advice!” cried Giovanni, interrupting 
the porter; “if she had made an appointment I should not have 
been obliged to enter her house by a ladder; she would have 
opened the gate for me. Proceed at once !” 

The gatekeeper obeyed. At the extremity of the lane there 
was a house of mean appearance, the front of which, with windows 
interspersed irregularly about it, rose to a considerable height. A 
ladder, placed against the wall, reached to one of these openings 
which had not been protected by a grating, because it was thirty 
feet above the ground. Giovanni mounted briskly, still he could 
net suppress some slight emotion, the situation was so strange and 
novel to him. For the first time he was going to attempt an act 
of violence ; hitherto he had overcome obstacles by other means, 
and not the most obstinate resistance had reduced him to figure in 
so miserable a character. Not that he had any scruples; the 
honour of a woman, of a Jewess in particular, was a matter of so 
little consequence in his eyes! but he felt a sort of spite, of pro- 
found humiliation, in having failed in his attempt, and at being 
obliged to act like a pilferer to attain his object. 

Giovanni boldly got through the window, and found himself 

a winding staircase, which he descended with stealthy steps. 
ehad calculated the chances of this attempt; he knew that at 
this hour of the night all the members of the Jewish family were 
assembled in the garden celebrating the Feast of the Taber- 
nacles, so he freely roamed about the house. After groping his 
Way and passing through several rooms, he entered an apartment, 
¢ door to which was covered by a silken curtain. A faint light 
came from the open window, before which climbing plants spread 
branches. Giovanni felt a fine mat beneath his feet, the air 
was perfumed with delicate sandal-wood, garments were flung 
upon the chairs, and a small mirror shone in the half obscurity. 
VOL. CXLV. NO. DLXXXV. x 
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Adjoining this chamber there was a space perfectly redolent with 

che odours of the fiowers which filled the balcony, sheltered, ac. 
to the Spanish custom, by a sort of canopy. The young 


i 


ca stopped there, his heart beating. Psalms were being 
chanted beneath the balcony, and the reddish glare of torches 
flickered amidst the branches of jasmine behind which Giovanni 
was concealed. He looked down, and for a moment astonishment 
and curiosity prevailed over his other a gece Beneath the 
walls of this smoky house, rye, such a miserable aspect to 
the street, ran a garden planted with pomegranates and Judas 
trees. Upon the marble-paved terrace a fountain, surrounded by 
rare flowers, flung its clear waters into the air; he could almost 
have fancied it the vestibule of one of those Arabian palaces of 
which Spain still possesses some magnificent ruins. To celebrate 
the Feast of the Tabernacles, an arbour of foliage had been erected 
upon the terrace; the table had been prepared beneath this verdant 
canopy; crystal and silver vases were displayed on this sumptuous 
occasion; Giovanni had never, not even in the palace of the vice- 
legate, seen such luxurious and magnificent plate. 

The Jew Ben-Jacob, standing at the table, was reciting in 
Hebrew the appropriate prayers for this solemn ceremony. He 
held in his ead a palm, the symbol of the East, the country of 
his people, the cradle of his religion. His daughter, and a young 
man dressed in the manner of the Jews of Armenia, were at his 
side. At the foot of the table stood an aged man and several 
women, they were the servants of the family. Giovanni was 
exceedingly surprised to see, adorned with jewels which a princess 
might have envied, the young girl whom he had met in the streets 
of Avignon, meanly dressed and wearing a yellow cap, the dis 
tinguis ng mark which the Jews were obliged to have in the 
capital of the country of Venaissin. Aleli was divinely handsome 
in her festive garments, the large folds of which, bordered bys 
ninge of gold, swept her small feet encased in delicate ‘Turkish 

P 

he young cavalier seated himself upon the balcony, and con- 
cealed by the shrubs, he listened and watched what was going on 
below. The Jewish family partook of their repast standing and 
in silence; then the servants placed silken cushions upon the 
marble pavement, and Ben-Jacob came and sat between his 
“ae and the Armenian Jew. 

e waters of the fountain played with gentle murmurs, the 
torches, hid by the foliage, cast a feeble light, and the delicious 
perfume of the citron-trees in blossom scented the air. Ben-Jaco 
glanced sorrowfully around him, then he said, with a sigh: 

“We shall not again celebrate here the Feast of the Taber 
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nacles; we must once more fold our tents. Cursed be the day on 
which this Nazarene beheld my child!” 

“ My father,” said Aleli, interrupting him with animation, “ we 
will return to Spain; I have often heard you regret Granada, 
where I was born.” 

“ May the God of Abraham protect us! Everything is changed! 
In the days of the Moorish kings we lived at liberty and honoured 
jn the beautiful city of Granada, but the Catholic sovereigns have 
planted the cross there, and persecution rose against us. We must 
go further away. Simeon,” he added, turning to the young man, 
“ when I caused you to come from such a distance in order to give 

ou my daughter in marriage, I believed that we should dwell 
oe in peace until the end of our lives. God wills it that we 
ut on our sandals and take our staffs, and return with you; His 
esire must be done!” 

“ My father,” replied the young man, “ Israel has no country! 
What do you regret here?” 

The aged Jew raised his head. 

“ My son,” he said, “this is a good country for the people of 
our nation, and in it I have amassed more wealth than the ae 
of Sheba brought King Solomon. The people are not unkind 
towards us; they fancy that we are poor, and they are now quite 
accustomed to see our yellow caps. With a little caution it is 
easy to avoid molestation. The nobles are always in need of us; 
they have fine estates which they cannot sell; they melt their 
plate after having pledged it to us; and all this is done through 
us Some ruin em am to make a show in time of war, for 
these we procure armour from Italy and genets from Spain, which 
they never pay in cash; others require perfumes of us, and rich 
stuils, which we obtain from the fast In this way I have seen 
the revenues of more than one barony pass into my coffers. Talk- 
ing of this, my son, 1 ought to give you some advice for your 
guidance. If you desire to work in perfect security, never lend 
to those who are all-powerful, no.matter what advantage they may 
offer you. If the vice-legate would pawn the palace to me for 
the paltry sum of a hundred firins, i would answer him that I 

not the money.” 
“Old Judas!” thought Giovanni; “to-morrow I will borrow a 
d from you, and you will be obliged to find the money.” 
nJacob continued to explain his commercial and financial 
es with the minute sagacity of the people of his nation. He 
Wasa true son of Israel, such as persecution had made them, 
Tapacious, vindictive, defiant, but humble almost to meanness in 
his relations with Christians; the long habit of submission had 

however, quenched all energy in him, his devotion to his 
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‘oion was such that he would have endured martyrdom, and he 
would not have hesitated to have sacrificed, had it been necessary, 
a part of his fortune, and have gone to die in some distant country, 
in order to save the honour of his daughter, and to remove her 
for ever from the pursuit of Don Giovanni. For a long time 
the beautiful Aleli hnd been page to Simeon, of the tribe of 
Levi, and the young man had left the Levant, where his family 
were carrying on a thriving trade, that he might come to France 
to marry the daughter of Ben-Jacob. He had only been two days 
at Avignon, and he joyfully consented to depart again provided 
he took his fiancée with him. His enamoured gaze never quitted 
her while the aged Jew proceeded with his prudent and sensible 
discourse. Ale was absorbed in thought, her brow supported 
by her hand, and her eyes absently following the flight of the 
moths as their large dark wings flapped against the lamps. She 
was still a timid child, who did not comprehend the love she in- 
spired, and whose heart had never beat from similar tender 
emotion. 

Giovanni contemplated this scene with impatient and jealous 
rage. Night was wearing on, he feared that time would fail him; 
no other fear, no other anxiety disturbed him in this strange and 
difficult situation. 

At last the family retired; the lamps were suddenly extin- 

ished, and heavy doors were closed one after another in the 
interior of the house. Giovanni had a more than ordinary amount 
of sang-froid and audacity, nevertheless his heart bounded when 
he heard light steps traverse the chamber. The curtain drawn 
before the door of the cabinet concealed him from view; he was 
standing there immovable, holding his breath, and with one hand 
upon his dagger. Aleli passed before him; he heard her desire 
the servants to light the night lamp, and to leave her. The young 
gil seated herself upon a sort of divan which ran round the room; 

e had not removed her white de laine dress, nor her veil twisted 
into a turban about her head. With her arms crossed, and her 
head bent, she seemed to be in a fit of dreamy laziness. 

“Zounds, what can she be doing there?” thought Giovanm. 
“Can this be some enforced vigil—some religious practice.” 

He waited a while. A profound silence reigned in the house, 
all was hushed around the young girl. She herself was calm, 
motionless, with her eyes half shut. At last she stirred, then 
Giovanni raised the curtain and approached, without making 4 
noise, his cap pulled well over his face, and his dagger glistening 
mn his hand; at that moment he looked more like a bandit than 8 
lover who had stealthily introduced himself into the house of his 
mistress. Before he had touched her, the young girl opened het 
eyes, and started violently back, with a suppressed cry. 
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« Aleli,” he said, resolutely, and in a low voice, “it is I, do not 
be afraid . . . hush! hush, above all things, hush !” 

She was instantly silent, but joining her hands, with an expres- 
sion of intense terror, she fixed her pleading eyes upon Don 
Giovanni. He smilingly placed himself at her side. 

« My sweet dove,” he began, “do not tremble so. ... What 
do you fear from me? See, I am a supplicant at your feet. You 
may judge how much I love you. I, Don Giovanni de Carreto, 
entered this dwelling like a thief, in the hope of speaking a 
moment with you. . . . I am here in your own house--—’ 

“Tn the house of a Jewess!” she ssid, interrupting him. 

“Yes, it is a sin; but I have the protection of the Court of 
Rome. I shall obtain absolution from the Holy Father. Besides, 
you are my religion, my all!’ 

The young girl shuddered ; these words of love were blasphemy 
toher. Giovanni inspired her with horror, notwithstanding she 
did not entirely understand the infamous design which had 
brought him there, nor the peril in which she was. 

“ My sweet angel,” he continued, “I have been reduced to this 
extremity by your refusals. Why have I found you so fierce? 
Do you think I am going to let myself be disheartened by any 
obstacle? No, no, you must love me, and be mine. Speak, com- 
mand; what must I do to please you, dear child?” 

” she replied, gut 


“You must, sir, leave this place at once, 


_ + «No, by heavens!” answered Giovanni, with dark disdain. 


“You shall have other proofs of my love. I shall not go before 
the dawn. I fear nothing, you perceive! Who can make me 
ge? If any one of your family dare put his hand upon me, Don 

iovanni de Carreto, he will be hung to-morrow between two 
dogs, his body will be flung into the common sewer, his house 
will be levelled with the ground. But we are alone, and no one 
will interrupt us. Will you not love me, beautiful Aleli?” 

“Love you, sir! What happiness would that bring me?” she 
asked, with the noble frankness of youth, and the defiant instinct 
of the — of her race. 

“ All the happiness that you may hope to enjoy in this world. 
I will give you everything that can please you, dresses and mag- 
nificent jewels. You will have a house outside of the Jewish 
quarter; you will have servants, young ladies, pages to wait upon 
you; you will be envied by all the young women of Avignon; 
you will be my mistress.” 

_ At these words the Jewess drew herself up; shame and indigna- 
tion made the blood mount to her pale cheeks; all the ancient 
t and the fierce energy of her race were roused within her. 
splendid examples given by the people of God were recalled 
toher memory; she remembered the strong-minded women men- 
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tioned in -~ udith at the couch of Holofernes; and she 


raised her flashing eyes towards heaven. 

“Js it not a glorious thing to possess my love?’ continued 
Giovanni, putting his arm round the neck of the young girl. 

She escaped from him by slipping upon her knees, and, seizin 
in a moment of impulse the dagger which Giovanni had dropped, 
without answering a word she struck him in the breast; he 
uttered a cry of pain, and sank back, a convulsive movement 
running through his limbs; then his features became fixed and 
rigid, with his eyes open and head fallen back; the steel had 
touched his heart; he was dead. 

The young girl contemplated him for a second, fear and stupe- 
faction depicted in her face; then she flew from the chamber, 
calling for aid. Ben-Jacob and all the inmates of the house came 
hastening to her assistance. They found her on the threshold of 
her room, deadly pale, and her hands covered with blood. The 
aged Jew rushed to his daughter with an exclamation of grief 
and horror. : 

“ Who has wounded you?” he cried. 

“My father, I am not hurt,” she replied; “ but Don Giovanni 
de Carreto . . . the vice-legate’s nephew . . . he is there. ... 
Perhaps he is dead, and I have killed him!” al 4 

Then she narrated what had happened. 

“Child,” exclaimed Ben-Jacob, embracing his daughter, “it 
was the God of Israel who gave your arm the strength. He 
struck the infidel, the blasphemer, blessed be His name! You 
have not disgraced the blood of your fathers, you are truly the 
descendant of the glorious Maccabees!” 

But the first outburst of energy, courage, and pride over, Ben- 
Jacob abruptly descended to his ordinary prudence, and appalled 
by the imminence of the danger threatening them, he released 
Aleli from his arms, exclaiming, 

“ What are we to do now?” 

“Alas, my father, we are lost!” cried his daughter, in tears. 
“The blood of this man will be laid at your door. To have 
escaped from his insults I should have struck myself and not him! 
What shall we do?” 

“We must fly,” said Simeon, interrupting her. “We must 
start instantly. We will find a ship going down the Rhéne to the 
sea, and once there what does it signify that you abandon all you 
— Tam rich, and your daughter is my fiancée. Let us g9, 

et us go, I tell you.” 

“No, my son,” replied Ben-Jacob, “all the Israelites of the 
country would be subjected to horrible persecution, and many 


would be killed in our place; we must find some other means of 
safety than that.” 
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They entered the room, and at the first glance they perceived 
that all was over, Giovanni was dead. 

« We must transport this corpse far from here,” said Ben-Jacob, 
with the sang-froid and decision inspired by extreme peril; “it 
must be conveyed beyond the Jewry, we have still two hours of 


t. 

“But who will open the gates for us?” 

“The gatekeeper; he is a poor man, I will give him in gold 
the weight of his bolts and keys.” 

« And suppose Don Giovanni mentioned where he was coming; 
suppose he told some one his infamous designs?’ 

«They may come here, but what proofs will there be, what 
traces will remain of what has taken place this night? Come, ] 
tell you, minutes are worth hours at present. Arrange the body, 
Jonas will help you, let us make haste !” 

Simeon and the aged domestic wrapped Don Giovanni in his 
cloak, and fastened it in the form of a load. Aleli and her maids 
remained outside the room, praying with their foreheads to the 

und. 

The aged Jew drew money from his strong-box without 
counting the coin, and left the house first, his purse full of gold 
beneath his arm, and a Damascus sword in his hand.’ He found 
Laurent, the gatekeeper, before the door. They spoke together 
in low voices for about a quarter of an hour, then Bea Yano 


* returned to his home. 





“Come,” he said, “ the way is open.” 

Simeon and Jonas raised the body upon their shoulders, the old 
man walking in front. 

“My father,” said Aleli, precipitating herself before him, “I 
cannot stay alone here, I must go with you. .. . If we are dis- 
covered we will die together.” 

They left the Jewry in silence. The night was exceedingly 
dark, an autumn rain was pouring down in drenching showers, 
then abating for a few minutes. ‘The streets seemed totally 
deserted. 

“ Where shall we go?’ asked Simeon. 

As he pronounced these words steps resounded upon the cross- 
road of the Jewry, and slightly elevated voices struck up a refrain 
of common ditty. 

' “People are coming,” murmured Ben-Jacob, terrified, “ faster, 
aster !” 

They hurried on, always continuing to hear behind them the 
noise of steps and confused voices. They proceeded at random 
along the winding streets, where, on such a dark night, it was 
impossible to distinguish their way. At length they arrived at 
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the square before the palace, where they could hear no sounds 
f them. 

“ Here,” said Ben-Jacob, stopping near one of the parapets, 
They deposited the body of Don Giovanni upon the ground, 
and fled. 

When day dawned a few devout persons going to the early 
mass, and the workmen who were hastening to their work, stopped 
for a second before the motionless body covered by a long cloak, 
the hood of which entirely concealed the face. Every one thought 
that it was a dead man, but they dared not touch it; all looked at 
it with much curiosity, made the sign of the cross, and repeated a 

rayer for the repose of his soul. At last some one bethought 
Gi of going to inform the guard of the palace what had hap- 

ned. There were half a dozen fellows, genuine soldiers of the 
Sen sleeping all night long upon their camp-beds. The officer 
who commanded them quietly replied, 

“There is a dead man, is there? That does not concern me.” 

Then a poor capuchin father wending his way to Notre Dame 
des Doms, touched with compassion, stopped, and fancying that 
the man might, perhaps, still have some signs of life in him, he 
knelt down by the body, and raised the hood, which was drawn 
even over the beard. At the sight of his livid countenance, a 
loud cry arose, and the name of Don Giovanni was echoed and 
re-echoed even to the arches of the palace. There is something 
marvellous in the rapidity with which the reports of certain events 
spread; in a few minutes the fatal intelligence rea¢hed the very 
apartments of the vice-legate. As the body was being brought 
into the palace, Orlando de Carreto appeared at the top of the 
grand staircase, scarcely dressed, and with his head bare; his grey 
hair was standing on end, large tears were dropping from his flash- 
ing eyes, it was fearful to behold him in this state of despair and 
fury. He ordered, by a sign, that the body of his nephew should 
be deposited before him, and kneeling upon the flagstones he gazed 
fixedly at these livid features, the beauty of which had not even 
been destroyed by death, he passed his trembling hand across the 
brow and mouth of Don Giovanni, and exclaimed, in a voice 
broken by sobs, 

“Yesterday you were here full of life and joy. I was satisfied 
and happy when I bade you adieu in the hope of seeing you again 
when I rose, and this is the way you are brought back to me! 
. » « Giovanni, my child! my dear Giovanni!” 

Then, turning to the crowd of his officers and servants, all 
struck with consternation, he continued in broken accents: 

“Does any one here know where Don Giovanni went last 
night” 

All replied in the nevative. The servants in the service of the 
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cavalier had seen him go out a little before midnight, but they did 
not know where this fatal rendezvous had been. The viceslegate 
then tried to recal his last interview with Don Giovanni, but he 
could gain no clue from the ambiguous answers which the young 
cavalier had given to his uncle. 

Orlando de Carreto ordered the chaplain to assist him in raising 
the body of Don Giovanni, and he himself searched to see if he 
could find about him some sign which might reveal the murderer, 
His purse, suspended to his belt by a chain of silver, still contained 

crowns and about twenty florins; the emerald pendant in 
his ear still shone through his hair. Hence it was evident that the 
young man had not been killed by thieves. In the pocket of his 
coat there were also found vellum tablets; they were filled from 
one end to the other by Italian verses and French prose; there 
were songs and numerous sonnets, but her to whom all this poetry 
was addressed was not named. The vice-legate cast aside in ie 
these useless papers, and with cruel perseverance pursued his in- 
vestigations. He felt for the deep wound in Giovanni's heart, 
and he shuddered on feeling beneath his hand the handle of a 

r. 

“The weapon will enable us to discover the murderer,” he cried, 
drawing out the bloody steel; but he threw aside the poniard also, 
as with a deep moan he said, “ It is his own !” 

Every one present trembled at the sight of this terrible and 
crushing grief. The avenues to the palace were filled with the 
crowds whom the news of the sad event had attracted. The vice- 
legate rose, and approaching the multitude he cried, in a strong 
voice : 

* “T promise ten thousand florins to whoever discovers and 
delivers to me the murderer of Don Giovanni!” 

Then he had the body of his nephew conveyed into the chapel. 
He passed two days and two nights near the corpse, every hour 
expecting that some discovery, some revelation would be made, 
but no one came to deliver up the murderer, and the most active 
researches threw no light upon the affair. 

The death of Don Giovanni produced an immense sensation in 
the city of Avignon; his enemies were delighted ; the blow which 

struck him revenged the honour of twenty families. Never- 
theless, all the nobles assisted at the solemn service which was held 
at Notre Dame des Doms; but Orlando de Carreto perceived that 
deep sorrow and affliction did not awaken any sympathy. 
While this numerous assembly, kneeling in the choir, were chant- 
the Requiem around the coffin, the vice-legate, concealed in a 
ale, looked down with fixed and burning eyes; he thought 
ere, doubtless, was also the assassin of his nephew. 


body of Don Giovanni was deposited in a leaden coffin; 
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the vice-legate would not have him buried at Avignon. The sad 
remains were transported to Italy, and the last descendant of the 
Carretos reposed at Milan, in the handsome tomb which his 
ancestors had erected in the chapel of the Franciscan monastery 


there, 


IV. 


Tue public proofs which the vice-legate gave of his sorrow 
ceased abruptly; soon, indeed, he seemed to have forgotten his 
misfortune. ive one was astonished to see him so quickly con- 
soled; it might almost have been supposed that Giovanni had 
never existed, he took such care to avoid everything that recalled 
him to his recollection. Some persons said it was supreme sub- 
mission to the will of God, others, monstrous insensibility. Those 
who knew him better thought that this calm, this apparent resig- 
nation concealed some fearful plot, some project of vengeance. 

Only one individual in the world had shared the sorrow of the 
vice-legate, and wept for the death of Don Giovanni in the greatest 
affliction; that was Madame de Donis. Not the infidelity of him 
for whom she had sacrificed everything, not even his treason 
towards her had cured her. She was one of those tender creatures, 
with deep feelings, whose affections never perish. Despair was 
killing her by inches; one of those terrible sorrows‘which gnaw at 
the heart while the mouth must smile, and the brow appear calm 
to the eyes of the world. Madame de Donis was now supposed 
to be a happy wife. The marquis had all at once left off his 
jealous precautions and his retired habits. He invited to his 
house the first society of the country; he surrounded his wife with 
distractions and pleasures; he loaded her with every sort of present 
which could satisfy the wishes and the vanity of a woman of 
twenty years of age; he did all this from motives of dignity and 
prudence; he wished by this means to give the lie to rumours 
which had been vaguely circulated. Vanina lent herself to these 
generous proceedings with gratitude, but in her secret soul she ac- 
cepted them as a merited punishment for her fault, All these 
pleasures were hateful to her; in the midst of festivals, when she 
appeared beautiful and adorned like a queen, she remembered her 
unfortunate attachment, she beheld the bleeding form of Don 
Giovanni, and her mind dwelt on that gloomy chapel, paved with 
tombs, where he now slept for eternity. ~ free he had the 


strength of mind to hide her intense anguish, her painful pre- 
occupation. She only wept when alone with her God, in the soli- 
tude of her oratory; and if at times the Marquis de Donis, anxious 


at her paleness, affectionately asked her: 
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«What is the matter, Vanina? You look so sad. Are you 
suffering, my love?” 


She would reply, “No, monseigneur ; you are too kind! Iam 


Oe er the marquis entered the apartments of his wife, an ex- 
pression of absence and care upon his countenance, and as he re- 
mained silent, she said, attempting to smile: 

« What news, monseigneur?” 

“Very strange news. Monseigneur the vice-legate is going to 
give a magnificent féte next Sunday. There is to be dancing 
and music until morning. His major-domo, followed by two 

have gone the round of the city to-day leaving letters 

of invitation, though six months have scarcely passed since the 

death of Giovanni, and the period of mourning for him is not 
over.” 

Vanina had let her forehead drop into her cold and trembiing 
hand. This was the first time since the day that her husband’s 
generosity had saved her from public dishonour that he had spoken 
to her of Don Giovanni. 

“ All the nobility of the country round are invited,” continued 
the marquis. ‘‘ We must also present ourselves at this féte; I 
have more than one reason for wishing to show myself there 
among the first arrivals with you. Do you understand me, 
Vanina?” 

“Yes, monseigneur, we will go,” she answered, in a faint voice. 

The marquis kissed his wife’s hand, and on perceiving that tears 
were in her eyes, he said to her, in accents of mingled pride, 
tenderness, and reproach, 

“Why do you weep, madam? Your honour, your tranquillity, 
my love, all have been preserved to you, and the death of that 
man has revenged you.” 

“Monseigneur!” she murmured, falling in tears at his feet. 
“You have been too kind to me! You ought to have sent me 
into. a convent to do penance for my fault. I should have sub- 
mitted with joy to the most terrible punishments.” 
 tmy with pity, M. de Donis raised her and embraced her 

y. . ) 

“My dear wife,” he said, “do not speak thus; J have forgotten 
ill, and my greatest desire is that you should be happy. We will 
summons the merchants, and you shall choose your dress for the 
ball of Sunday. The Jew, Ben-Jacob, has vibetle from Genoa, 
pre set in the newest fashion at Venice; I have sent for 


Not long after the Jew arrived laden with an enormous bale, 


and followed by two women carrying large boxes, filled with 
merchandise. While they were displaying the rich materials, and 
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Vanina was tossing over carelessly the jewels contained in a sandal- 
wood case, the marquis said to Ben-Jacob: 

“ Have you sold a great many dresses and jewels for the féte 
which is to take place?” 

“ Yes, monseigneur, they have been obliged to have recourse to 
me for the carnation-coloured velvet, which is so much the fashion 
this year. I have emptied my coffers.” 

“ Ah, to put in its place bnght crowns of gold !” 

“Nay, nay, monseigneur,” said the Jew, interrupting him, 
“Who pays in cash here, except you, sir? But I know that I am 
doing business with sterling gentlemen, who have fine estates, and 
so I give them credit, otherwise I should not be able to gain my 
poor living with them.” 

“ People say you are rich.” 

“Ah! monseigneur, those who say that wrong me. I assure 
you I am often very much put to when I have to wait for the 
payment of any large supplies. The other day I had to have re- 
course to borrow in order to pay for the crimson satin with which 
the grand hall of the palace is to be hung.” 

“ Ah, so monseigneur the vice-legate has given you his 
custom ?” 

“This is the first time,” replied Ben-Jacob, with some embar- 
rassment. “I owe the honour to an Italian, to whom I once 
rendered some services in the good city of Milan, where money is 
more plentiful than anywhere else.” 

“ And you furnished nothing but these hangings?” inquired the 


— 

“Nothing but the hangings,” repeated Ben-Jacob, in quite. 
natural tone, after having looked for a moment at M. de Donis 
bencath his eyes. 

Vanina retired into her oratory after having chosen her rich 
dress, though she had scarcely looked at it. 

“Monseigneur does not require anything more?” said Ben- 
Jacob, closing his boxes. 

“Nothing. Here is your money. You say they are making 
grand preparations for this féte?” 

“Tt will be magnificent, monseigneur.” 

“Well, I suppose there are no means of avoiding it,” said the 
marquis, with gloomy disdain. ‘If monseigneur the vice| 
consults you respecting the adornment of the ball-room, you 
better advise him to put a drapery of black stuck over with bones, 
that will suit the circumstances, and, at any rate, recal the death 
of Don Giovanni.” 

At these words Ben-Jacob turned pale, and muttered: 

“No one regretted his death.” 

“No, certainly not, and the De profundis which were said fot 
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him will not take him out of purgatory ; but his uncle, Monseig- 
near Orlando, who loved him so intensely and so blindly during 
his lifetime, ought not to make us dance upon his coffin.” 

The following Sunday at the fall of night, Ben-Jacob with 
his daughter and her husband were in their small house in the 
Jewry. 

A few months had sufficed to make a great change in Aleli’s 
outward appearance; she was no longer the slight timid child 
whose unassuming beauty had captivated Don Giovanni, she was 
a woman in all the splendour of youth, in all the brilliancy of a 
strong’ and passionate nature. Fer faculties had suddenly de- 
_— themselves after the instinctive act of courage which had 
saved her from Don Giovanni's insulting advances, The recollec- 
tion of that man, killed by her hand, had destroyed the gaiety of 

irits and the happy thoughtlessness common to her age; she felt 

henceforth all was grave and serious for her in life. Her love 
for her husband and devotion for her father became more intense 
and deep-rooted ; there was in her affections a fulness and a lofti- 
ness which usually belongs to later years. Her fears for those she 
loved were constant and excessive; she trembled, lest some fatal 
chance might cause to be discovered what had taken place in the 
Jewry the night of the Feast of the Tabernacles. 

“My daughter,” suddenly said Ben-Jacob, who had been 
standing at the window for at least a quarter of an hour, watching 
in gloomy anxiety the night approach, “my soul is full of fear 
and evil presentiments. I do not tremble for myself, I tremble 
for a host of innocent persons whose lives are, perhaps, menaced. 
There can be no doubt some plot has been laid at the palace. . 
Ihave terrible suspicions! . . . I reproach myself for not having 
enlightened these innocent persons. . . . I could have done so. 
T ought to have pethaps——” 

“Lord of Heaven!” cried Aleli, in a plaintive voice, “‘ what do 
you fear, my father?” 

“Some infernal vengeance of the vice-legate. My daughter, I 
must pe to the palace this evening; I shall not be allowed to enter, 
but I will remain before the doors. I shall see, I shall hear 


something perhaps.” 

“Ben-J acob,” said Simeon, “ give me your instructions, and I 
will f° in place of you.” 

“No,” said Aleh, rising, “none of us ought to stay here. Do 
you remember that fatal night? We were together; the danger 
was not less great. Come, Simeon! come, my father! if the gate 

closed Laurent will open it for us; we may tell him our object; 
was he not our accomplice?” 

weather was dull and severe, still crowds were assembled in 
avenues of the palace to see the company arrive. That sombre 
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edifice, the immense walls of which, broken by few windows, had 
been besieged by formidable troops in vain, that narrow door de 
fended like that of a fortress, was this evening illuminated to the 
very top. A host of valets in grand livenes, and pages em. 
re from head to foot, were gathered in the em court upon 
which the windows of the ball-room opened, and it was not diffi- 
cult for the Jewish family to penetrate thus far, because Ben- 
Jacob took care to say that he came by the permission of the 
major-domo. 

All the nobility of Avignon had accepted the vice-legate’s in. 
vitation; but a sensation of dread, of depression and sadness 
seemed to weigh upon the spirits of this distinguished assembly. 
Every one had remarked with astonishment that the spacious 
apartments were decorated exactly as they had been a year before, 
at the ball which Orlando de Carreto had given in honour of his 
nephew's birthday. In every direction Don Giovanni's initials, 
a devices which he had composed shone forth. It seemed as if 
this entertainment were also in honour of him, and that he would 
appear in this splendid saloon, where his presence alone was 
wanting. 

Orlando de Carreto had stationed himself near the door, his 
countenance affable and smiling, but every one felt chilled by his 
courteous reception, In vain the music struck up its joyous 
strains; in vain lovely, brilliant women whirled in the graceful 
valse supported by the arms of their cavaliers; a vague impression 
of terror hovered over the assembly. There was no gay laughter 
and lively chatting, usually forming a continuous buzz in a ball 
room, but through the dismal silence the steps of the dancers were 
to be heard scraping along the oaken floor. 

Madame de Donis had arrived for the opening of the ball; 
never had she appeared so splendidly dressed, so charming in 
youth and beauty. The slight tinge of paint with which she had 
concealed the paleness of her cheeks, animated her languishing 
blue eyes her aoe was encircled with a band of precious stones, 
the soft and brilliant tint of her velvet robe cast a rosy reflection 
upon her arms and shoulders, and this gay apparel left no sue 
— that mourning was more suited to her disconsolate heart. 

he young wife felt the pain which was gnawing at her heart 
redouble at the sight of these rooms, where every object recalled 
Don Giovanni to mind. She had had a perfect dread of this fete, 
which ay back to her memory another at which she had seen 
him then all affection, and full of happiness and hope for the 
future. But she knew how to keep down this fearful grief, and to 
suppress her tears; calm and smiling she threaded her way through 
the crowd, her hand- resting upon the arm of her husband, and 
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quietly ¢ took her place upon the platform where the ladies were 

The dancing still continued, but no joy animated the ball, a 
vague fear paralysed the whole party; in the midst of this general 
preoccupation the players of lansquenet alone undauntedly pur- 
sued their game. Towards midnight the vice-legate and the 
Italians attached to his suite retired without any notice being 
taken of it. 

Ben-Jacob was still in the court, Aleli resting upon his arm 
and holding Simeon’s hand. 

« What are you doing there? Go away!” abruptly cried some 
one passing near them. 

«Tt is me, ~~ Pietro,” replied Ben-Jacob. 

« By all that’s holy, 5°80 continued the Italian, in a tone 
of violence, full of mingled agitation and authority. “Be gone, if 
you are not weary of life !” 

“Seigneur,” said Ben-Jacob, wees to detain him by the 
arm, “what do you say? What is the danger? What is going 
to happen here?” 

The Italian did not answer a word; he broke away suddenly, 
and fled out of the palace. A moment after the gallop of several 
horses resounded on the stones of the street, and the gates were 
closed. 

The aged Jew delivered his trembling daughter to Simeon’s 

and rushed up the grand staircase without minding the 
people who started in pursuit of him. His hair standing on end, 
and his arms extended, he cried upon the threshold of the ball- 
room : 

“Fly! fly! the room is undermined, and will blow up 
directly !” 

At these words, which re-echoed like a clap of thunder, the 
whole assembly rushed forth, and rolled like an avalanche down 
the staircase. The ball-room was deserted, still filled with per- 
fumes and lights. One solitary woman had not followed the im- 
petuous movement of the crowd; it was Madame de Donis, 
calling her husband, who a moment before was playing lansquenet 
im the recess of a window, she had regained the top of the room; 

countenance was calm, and as she walked she kept making 
the = of the cross. 

“Vanina! my wife!” cried the Marquis de Donis, whom the 
a had forcibly carried along. My wile! she is up-stairs 


Ben-Jacob was again courageously ascending the stairs, when 
earth trembled, and a tremendous explosion flung every one 
their faces to the ground. There was a moment of silence 
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and of horrible suspense; the floor of the ball-room had been 
blown up, and in its place a vast chasm yawned, in which furnj- 
ture and tapestry were burning, leaving only a few shreds here 
and there hanging upon the walls. Vanina had disappeared in 
the midst of this vortex of flame. No one else had perished. The 
gates of the palace were opened, which the vice-legate had caused 
to be closed when he mounted his horse to fly; the terror-struck 
crowd of guests dispersed, but the Marquis de Donis and a few of 
his relations remained; towards morning they extricated from the 
rubbish, still smoking, the body of Vanina, half consumed by fire, 

The following day, it was the common news of the town that 
the devotion of an old Jew had saved the lives of so many 
Christians. Ben-Jacob said that he had suspected this catastrophe, 
because the vice-legate had secretly bought of him a certain quan- 
tity of barrels full of powder. 

The fire only consumed those apartments which the vice-legate 
inhabited; the formidable walls of the palace exist to the present 
day. Before this noble fortress, in which the most polished and 
ceded court of the middle ages had reigned—in which 
Rienzi had been imprisoned, and Jeanne de Naples, when accused 
of murder and adultery, had pleaded her own cause—before, I 
repeat, these halls, once inhabited by beauty, genius, and sovereign 
power, were converted into a barrack of soldiers, there still 
existed traces of the catastrophe which we have just related. The 
history of Don Giovanni was a tradition which had passed from 
mouth tomouth; and Orlando de Carreto’s terrible vengeance, and 
Madame de Donis’s melancholy death, were never forgotten. Not 
a hundred years ago the old people, who had heard their parents 
speak of these past events, pointed out to their children the stones 
blackened by the fire, and related to them the whole story of the 
Vice-Legate's Ball. 
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GREEK WINES. 
By Crrus REppING. 


SANTORINI, an island at present noted for some of the best 
Greek wines, was once named Callisto, afterwards known as 
Thera.* It is said to have been peopled from Phoenicia, accord- 
ing to some historians, but this seems undecided. However it 
might have been originally peopled, it is certain that a colony 
arrived there from Lacedemon, under the guidance of Theras. 
The authority for the fact is Pausanias, and also Herodotus. The 
latter gives the account most in detail. Theras was a descendant 
from Cadmus, and was the uncle of Prociés and Eurysénes. 
When the two youths became of age they took possession of the 

mment, and Theras had to retire into private life, a step not 
agreeable to his feelings. He therefore left a posse to find some 
country where he might become the ruler, and projected for that 
purpose an expedition to the island of Callisto, with a number of 
volunteers, who consented to serve under him, together with a 
body of men from Lemnos, whom he incorporated with his other 
volunteers. ‘These men had been prisoners in Lacedemon, but by 
the stratagem of changing clothes with their wives escaped from 
captivity, and on the mediation of Theras, they were pardoned on 
agreeing to join him in his expedition. Thus the second colony 
set out A.M. 2963, and 363 years after the former colony from 
Phenicia had settled down there. Theras did not wish to expel 
the colonists whom he found settled, but merely to render them 
obedient to himself as their ruler. He succeeded in his object, 
amd reconciled his new subjects, who denominated the island 
. He left a son named Samos, and the latter two sons, 
Telemachus and Curtius. The former settled in Sicily, the last 
remained at Thera. From Curtius descended Aristoteles, the 

der of Cyrene, who is better known as Battus. 

sto, now named Thera, was divided into seven cantons, 

only three of which are known for certain—namely, Thera, Eleusis, 
and Oia.t Such is all that remains of the traditions left regard- 
ing the colonisation of the island. Numerous inscriptions, medals, 
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* The island of Gozi, near Candia, has been by some confounded with the 


ew island lies on the south of dia, the present or ancient 
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and ruins of temples and towns have been found in the island, but 
all have been of a far a ~ oe the era of = —— The 
pulation, it is supposed, before the portion swallowed up by the 
aan disap e “ne about “oi thousand. The pus 
population does not exceed twelve thousand five hundred, Jt 
was a party from this island which colonised Cyrene in the year 
of the world 3424, or before a.D. 428. The island fell under the 
dominion of the Latins subsequently, and finally of the Turks, 

There are numerous Greek antiquities still in this island, and q 
number that were portable have been carried away, mostly by the 
Russians and French. Some of these show that it had its own 
independent government in ancient times, relics having been 
found inscribed with the words “ Senate and People,” after the 
Roman fashion.* 

Before the earthquake the island was, as some pretend, called 
Strongyle, which in Greek means “round.” Next it had the 
name of Callisto, from its beauty; then Thera, from Theras, above 
spoken of; next Tera; fifthly, Automate; then Philotera, accord- 
ing to Pliny; afterwards Teresia; and by Theophanus the Devil's 
Island (in allusion to its volcanic fires). The Greeks on the main- 
land called it Rhénéa (Pyvaa), and some Calauria. It then got 
the name, none know why, of Santo Rino, whence Santorini, but 
the inhabitants say it was so called from an isolated church called 
Hagia Irene,t or Saint Irene, in Greek pronounced “Irini.” But 
more than enough of conjecture on this head, which would not be 
worth remark were it not that the island is likely soon to become 
of no inconsiderable interest from its traffic in wines, and par 
ticularly its far-famed vino santo, the first qualities of which are 

he throughout the East, and in Russia. That the island 


80 sou 
was kel to produce fine wines, it is sufficient to advert brielly 
to the changes it has undergone from volcanic action, because 


voleanic or calcareous soils produce everywhere the best wines. 
It has been remarked that the island was once called Strongyle, 
the Greek for “round.” Let the full moon change into its semr 
lunar shape, and between the points or horns in the concavity # 
formed, suppose one or two islets be imagined throwing up smoke 
and flame, and thus the change of form by subterranean fires, and 
the diminution of surface may be imagined. It is possible that 
the entire island might have been a volcanic elevation, though thst 
is mere conjecture. Near the northern point of that semi-lumr 
shaped and the larger island is that called Therasia, and south 
east of that in the concavity formed by the extreme points of 
main island of Santorini, arise somali rocky islets that bear the 
appearance of remnants of the portion of the land which once 
formed the island, and gave it a circular form, partly again em 
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the sea in separate portions or islets wholly volcanic and 
inflamed, after throwing up .steam and smoke, and then becoming 
inactive. Of these islets the names are Mikri Kaimeni, Nea 
Kaimeni, and Palei Kaimeni, Still more south, or rather south- 
runs an islet called rey Nisi. It must be observed, that 
the subsidence of that part of the island which gave it the crescent 
shape had made all the ground disappear, and that the islets above- 
named Teappeared as so many volcanoes in the space before oc- 
cupied by ped. It was between A.D. 198 and a.p. 1707 that the 
three islets thus rose out of the place that had before been land, 
and that then were submerged by volcanic action. The last ap- 
pearance, that of the island called Nea or New Kaméne, was 
accompanied with an enormous eruption of volcanic substances 
and pumice, of which some were waited as far as the Hellespont. 
Other islets are spoken of as having arisen, not so high as the 
surface of the sea, but no great way beneath it. But it would 
occupy too much space to describe these singular occurrences 
minutely. The appearance of the older Caméne will be found 
described in Strabo,* one hundred and ninety-eight years before 
Christ, After a.p. 726 it ceased to throw up any volcanic matter 
until the 26th of November, 1457. In 1573 the Little 
Caméne (Mikri Kaméne) made its appearance, and in 1707 the 
Neaor New Kameéne. It was on the 18th of May, about noon, 
that the successive shocks of an earthquake were felt, such as 
seem to have preceded former eruptions. On the 23rd stronger 
matks of something fearful appeared, and rocks rose above the 
waves. On the 19th of July weak flames appeared, and a 
mephitic smoke ascended from the other islets. he smoke soon 
increased, and from the heat accompanying it destroyed the grapes 
and the vines in the southern part of the island, while the same 
mephitic vapour was carried by the wind over the neighbourin 
islands. Amidst all, the matter in the shape of ashes that fel 
actually enriched the land, as was found in subsequent vintages. 
subterrancous noises continued to the 5th of September, when 
appeared, and detonations like those of cannon were heard, to 
consternation of the inhabitants. .These were so loud that 
the people of the island were obliged to secure their glass windows, 
lest they should be shattered. Some of the phenomena were very 
remarkable, but it would be foreign to the present purpose to 
describe them, Discharges like those of artillery were continually 
heard, and on the 18th of September, after a long calmness, an 
er a took place, but with little damage. The Little Kameéne 
loo ed one mass of flame, and rocks red hot were thrown 
ita distance of two miles. An interval of rest for four days 
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followed, and on the 25th of September, and through the months 
of October and November the eruptions continued, with a dense 
smoke and frequent earthquakes.* The new island still continued 
for some time in fearful activity. It is said that the vines are 
now so thickly planted over the island that they have not room 
for kitchen gardens, the pumice-stone soil being remarkabl 
favourable to the growth of the vine. The neighbouring islands 
supply the wants of the inhabitants with garden productions. 

t 1s singular in the past history of the introduction of wines into 
England, what a variety came in from all parts of the world pre. 
vious to the Methuen Treaty. Such wines must have been paid 
for in British merchandise, and have employed British shipping to 
a great extent, and some in long voyages, as to Candia and Syria, 

at once these fine wines, drank in England for ages, were ex- 
cluded. Port and sherry, at lower duties, iad other wines 
formerly taken so largely. ‘Threescore years ago port and sherry 
were thought to be the only wines in the world, except a little 
French, at the tables of the opulent who had been travellers. The 
preference in the amount of me led to adulterations as well as to 
exclusiveness, and for the first half of the last century almost as 
much port wine was fabricated in England.as came in from 
Portugal. 

Among the wines drank largely at court in the Plantagenet and 
Stuart times, besides those of France and Spain, the wines of 
Greece were extensively used, as well as those of Hungary. Brandy 
and elderberries were not mixed with fabricated wines in those 
days. Wines powerful in natural alcohol were drank, and among 
them, on account of their pure natural strength, those of the Hast 
orm In the reign of James I., at the suppers and jovial 

rinkings of this “pious” king, according to our Church, they 
drank hard of Frontiniac, Canary, high country wine, Tent, and 
Scotch ale, that had the king not a strong head, he must have 
been every day affected by it. Coke says: “The King James was 
excessively addicted to hunting and drinking, not ordinary French 
and Spanish wines, but strong Greek wines, and though he would 
divide his hunting and drinking those wines, yet he would com 
pound his hunting with drinking, and to that purpose he Ww 
attended with a special officer, who was as much as could be always 
at hand to fill the king’s cup in his hunting when he called fort 
Ihave heard my father say that, being udiiite with the king, 





* More than a hundred and fifty years have now passed since an eruplitt 
Still, earthquakes have often occurred. Thus, in 1802, after singular calms 
a series of earthquakes followed, and some buildings were injured, enw 
being shown to explain that if quiet the volcanic sources were only oa. 
paring. In this state they ap to have remained, the fruitfulness of 
island having rather increased than diminished. 
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after the king had drank of the wine, he also drank of it, and 
though he was young and of an healthful constitution, it so dis- 
ordered his head that it spoiled his pleasure, and disordered him 
for three days afterwards. Whether it was from drinking those 
ines, or from some other cause, the king became so lazy and 
unwieldy that he was trussed on horseback, and as he was set, so 
he would ride, without otherwise poising himself on his saddle; 
when his hat was set on his head he would not take the pains 

to alter it, but it sat as it was upon him.” 

This king, so much extolled by our Church for an example of 
piety, seems to have been most erroneously praised, for a more 
worthless monarch hardly ever filled a throne. Whoever has read 
of his treatment of Raleigh and others, or the French ambassador’s 
account of the filthy doings in the old palace of Whitehall, where 
from the royal orgies the floors were rendered disgusting, and it 

that on court days the ladies complained of carrying 
away certain disagreeable insects with them, from the neglected 
state of the apartments; from such incidents it may be judged how 
the fullest-bodied wines had the preference. From the suppers of 
this monarch with Buckingham and others, so disgraceful to 
James I., it may be learned that the wines taken were of the best 
and the strongest of the time from the best wine countries. These, 
er numerous, or whatever their character, were all excluded 
by the Methuen Treaty, and when wine was thus made a luxury 
the duties, the defence of the heavy exactions levied was that 
were luxuries. Loyola never pleaded in all his jesuitry so 
wa defence for any of his renowned subtleties. hen 
the public, 2 few years ago, heard the luxury of wine pleaded 
%& a ground for reducing the comforts of Englishmen, and 
keeping down the revenue by the reverse course to that which 
would raise the consumption, it struck us that the defence was as 
pathetic and consolatory as the sympathy of the man in 
Rabelais who, when he had thrust another overboard at sea, 
looked over the ship’s side and consoled the poor wretch with his 
t of the joys of heaven. © 
hen the King of Denmark, brother-in-law to James I., came 
to England on a visit, they both got so drunk that the “ Most 
and Mighty Prince James,” as well as his royal guest, were 
obliged to be carried to bed. ‘The insult offered by the Danish 
king to the Earl of Nottingham on this occasion is upon record too 
to be erased from the history of these “ High and Mighty 
” who, it is probable, were too far gone to curse and swear, 
m the same breath ask God’s pardon for it, as was James's 
custom after his blasphemings. The Greek wines often got upper- 
most, it is to be feared, for wine that made other men valiant 
wemed to have an opposite effect on King James, who was an 
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arrant coward. The French understood his character perfectly, as 
one of their epigrams will show: 


Tandis qu’Elizabeth fut roi, 
L’Anglois fut d’Espagne l’effroy— 
Maintenant, devise et caquette, 
Regi par la Reine Jaquetie !* 


The wines of the Greek Islands, to take leave of a disgusting 

sévereign and subject, who abused them, it must be observed, have 
only their natural alcohol. The spirit, elderberry juice, and treacle, 
neo te the name of jerupiga, which is so continually mingled with 
port, or rather composes a good part of it, never unites with the 
wine as its own natural spirit unites, It is never absorbed but in 
a small part. Thus Dr. Maculloch well observed that the brandy 
fretting in and what not of the wine compounders never amalga- 
mates as the natural alcohol does, Hence “ brandy-wine” would 
be a good name for such wines. In place of brandy-and-water, 
brandy-and-wine is swallowed. Hence, too, gouts and the diseases 
from alcohol, which natural and pure wines never give, are multi- 
plied on all sides, Liver complaints are not known in countries 
where pure wine is drank. ‘The notion that wine must warm or 
heat the stomach, which is so prevalent in .England, is a sad 
error. Yet when the stomach is seared by the use of high alcoholic 
liquids, the relish for cheerful, enlivening drinks is lost. This 
error is a prevalent one, and the effects are of a nature not to be 
retrieved, except by a sterner power of resistance under that self- 
indulgence which so few, except minds under a superior govern- 
ment from reason, can be found to resist. 

Some of the Magyar songs, translated by Sir J. Bowring, allude 
to the wines which the people of Hungary drink. These anciently 
came anto England from Buda by the north of Europe. They 
were not so accessible as the wines of Greece, on account of the 
difficulty of conveyance overland, as well as sea. They were thus 
rendered dearer in price. They rival the French wines in excel 
lence, and are exceedingly good, but had become to the people of 
England as if they never had an existence. The distaste of the 
English court for France operated to exclude all wines, not those of 
France alone, but all others, by the weightiest of arguments i 
such cases, that of expense. The legislation in traffic is an abuse, 
where it favours one country at the expense of another out of 
ministerial or royal pique. The kind reception of the fallen hous 
of Stuart is said to have been a main cause of that reno 
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* The time Elizabeth was hing, 
Spain feared the Englishmen in battle, 
But governed now by Queen Jaquette, 
They only dare to prattle. 
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which so degrades the character of the ministry of the 
time in a commercial point of view. All that can be urged in 
defence of such a proceeding is the prevalent ignorance of the 
commonest commercial principles that were common at that period. 
It was not the last time that the people of this great country had 
been made the victims of ministerial incapacity in matters of 


Cc. 
The plea for the heavy duty, that the people of a hot climate 
would admit warm clothing in return, was a very weak one. 
Portugal got rid of her wines and of her bad brandy in strengthen- 
ing them, and had the balance wholly in her favour. The ex- 
of any of our manufactures for the wines of other countries 
was put an end to, and the wine consumption of England paid for 
jn woollens to the people that had no great demand for them on 
the score of climate, was a proof of the little attention given by 
the English government to right principles of trade; which were 
thus sacrificed for a hundred and thirty years by a treaty made out 
of ill-feeling, attempted to be justified on false principles, and by 
no means, from long habitude, so clearly seen in its deformity and 
evil effect as it should have been. 

The wine of Oporto, the very best, is small in quantity, and, 
king of wine generally, is but of the second class. The best, 
entire, would not meet half the demand made for it by England. 
In consequence, lower class wines were mixed with it to keep up 
a sufficient supply for the English market. As the demand in- 
» it was “improved” by mixtures of all kinds of foreign 
substances, amalgamated with all sorts of spirit; treacle, elder- 
berry, dye stuffs, and astringent drugs, all were used.* Three 
galloas of brandy, about 1720, were introduced under pretence of 
the preservation of the wine for a sea voyage. It was complained 
of as notorious and injurious in 1756. ” 1793 it was again 
declared to be more injuriously brandied, and subsequently to be 
mingled with extraneous substances as matters for colouring and 
sweetening, and the like, together with brandy to the extent of 
twenty-four gallons to the pipe, carrying the total of alcohol up to 
above forty gallons. With a degree of adulteration injurious to 
the stomach of those who drink it, and requiring years to render 
it potable, the dealers have had the effrontery to solicit the govern- 

ment to admit their brandy-wine composition at the low-dut 
wale, A free-trade ministry cannot for a moment listen to ma 4 
«proposal, when the gross abuses of the Methuen treaty have left 
such a lesson behind them. Let the traffic in wine be on an equal 


* And these gross adulterations have been defended by an English consul, 
® the principle that wine is a work of art as well as of nature; in other 
— 1 justifiable compound of treacle, elderberries, dye stuffs, must, and 
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pees a the duties be in some reasonable proportion to the 
cost of the wine, and the-effect will be that most desirable for the 
and the revenue. As to the luxury principle, Mr. Poulet 
pson set that aside some years ago. What else had the 
of the old duties with which to defend their commercial 

cahalaeien? A wet ditch of twenty miles in width interveni 

between the common usage of an article by all the world, and one 
isolated spot, cannot render that article a “ luxury”—a term which 
implies exuberance, plenty, superfluity, all which attach to wine, 
with the separation above-named, all over the world; and 
might be saaiie England, as it has been, but that the article 
can be introduced cheaper than it can be grown, from the nature 
of the climate. About one year in three might give a prosperous 

vin 

The duties on wine are now placed on a just footing. Let those 
duties have fair play. Lord Althorp’s equalisation of them was 
not sufficient. The duties, as his lordship left them, were higher 

r gallon than the cost price of the wine in many cases. From 
1831 to 1860, or within a year of it, the consumption rose in 
whole numbers between six millions and seven millions, or for 
nearly twenty-nine years. On the last change of duty under a 
scale more in adaptation to the circumstances of cost and duty, 
the consumption began to rise at once, and in about ten year 
has risen to nine and ten millions of gallons, and continues 
to increase, while port wine is seldom seen even on the side- 
board of the fashionable and opulent. This is not on the ground 
of cash, for excellent wines are now to be had at very reasonable 
rates. The eternal “ port and sherry”—“ sherry v7 port” —the 
only wines heard of a few years ago, havé not now the exclusive 
command of the market. ‘These “ works of art,” as the apostle 
consul of a Mr. Crawford has it, it is to be hoped, will in 
future be left until they condescend to leave jerupiga and brandy 
to their own species, and make wine aw naturel, as Noah or 
Bacchus is presumed to have done. ‘The survivor of the Flood 
does not seem to have set up a still or adopted jerupiga ! 

It is after all —— to reflect that we are once more enabled 
to take a glass o en wine from any of the superior wine countnes 
—from France, Spain, Hungary, Greece, or Italy, at a reasonable 
rate, and that by-and-by a glass of Colares port, or old Lisbon, 
may come in puris naturalibus, and be accepted. The wines of 
Portugal were adulterated originally by Englishmen, who inter 
fered in the manufacture, not in the native mode and keeping 
the original flavour, but according to the fashion of indurated 
English palates, that changed with the fashion of the hour. The 
P were sensible of the abuses wrought by English 
dealers. One of the English papers, in 1843, remarked that the 
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taste for brighter wines was spreading in England. The ropl 
given by a Portuguese farmer was, that if the farmer pas 
merchants were not infatuated or vain (to such an extent as to 
keep up their own prejudices in opposition to the taste of the con- 
sumer), and would send to the English market any genwine wine 
unadulterated with elderberry, molasses, or any other confection, 
“ Portugal itself could supply pure and exhilarating wine.” There 
is no doubt of this, but as such wine is not to be obtained there, 
and the market is an engrossed and tainted one, the public will 
deal with that source from which it perceives it can secure wine 
wholesome, enlivening, and genial to the constitution, without 
fear of indurating the stomach by the intermixture of alcohol, and 
the mistake of the placid dulness of sensation caused by high 
alcoholic wines with their gouts and apoplexies, and light, joyous, 

wines that enliven without affecting the head, and, increasing 
the powers of the stomach, promote the general health, and an in- 
creased perception of the sense. 

In a short time the present writer hopes to present to the public 
acontinuation of his History of Wines, since 1831, when his last 
work terminated—the changes since that year having been greater 
than any for a hundred and thirty years before. 








THE CITY OF THE WATERS. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


O Eartu, sad Earth! made dark by woe, 
And trampled by the demon Crime, 
Dost thou no spot of beauty show, 
Where Nature laughs as in her prime? 
Where suns a genial radiance throw, 
And birds, unscared by winter, sing, 
Through all the year sweet roses blow— 
A land beneath some angel’s wing, 
Where, cheated for a moment, eyes 
May deem they feast on paradise ? 


Yes, ’tis where guardian hills of Thrace 
Gaze on Propontis’ storied tide, 
Where Beauty all unveils her face 


In myrtled vale, on mountain’s side ; 
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Where many a fond flowers embrace, 
And richest kp hill-tops burn, 
And groves are perfume’s hiding-place, 
Or each is changed to perfume’s urn; 
Here reigns enchantment; here rapt eyes 
May deem they feast on paradise. 


A queen upon her hills of glory, 
hundred minarets her crown, 

Mother of emperors, famed in a 

Stambool upon the scene looks down: 
Her tresses wave—no longer gory, 

As when the last Greek® bled and died; 
Love nestles in her palace hoary, 

The pleasures dancing at his side; 
Play soft, ye gales! and laugh, ye skies! 
On this voluptuous paradise. 


Oh, come with me when Evening flushes 
Each wavelet, till it looks a rose, 
And their last songs pipe Asian thrushes, 
From shores where twilight richly glows; 
When inthe west the red wine gushes, 
Poured from the cup of bacchant Day, 
Till that deep crimson faints to blushes, 
As all the heavens would melt away; 
Then float, and, floating, scan the skies, 
Confess that this is paradise. ~~ ~ 


Float, till from heaven’s blue windows peep 


Those nuns, the stars—Night’s bashful daughters, 


Twinkling, well pleased, as forth they creep 
To view their eyes in Stambool’s waters: 
Till, rounding large o’er Asia’s steep, 


The moon slow climbs heaven’s sapphire stair, 


And ‘neath her glance flower, poplar, wee 

Charmed Silence lulling ad and air; . 
Then, as thy musings heavenward rise, 
Dream, dream that this is paradise. 











* The Emperor Constantine Paleologus. 






































HER WINNING WAYS. 
A NOVEL. 
XXIX. 


LOVE BURSTING ITS SHELL. 


“Tama great hand at detecting likenesses perhaps, but how 
like that fellow is getting to Lady Olive Fawkes’s picture !” 

This remark was from John Fawkes, and addressed to his 
father. 

“His hair is the same colour,” mused the baronet. “ By-the- 
by, here is a letter from the duke.” 

“What day does he fix? inquired Mr. Fawkes, busy over his 
ham. 

“The first,” replied Sir Jacob. 

“ Let me Jook at it,” said Olive. 

“ And me, too,” added Janet. 

Mr. Fawkes arrested the letter with his fork. 

“You selfish creature,” cried Olive. 

“You are a darling,” retorted her brother. 

“The bishop cannot come, but John Master will be here about 
the eighth,” mused Sir Jacob. 

The = of Prentis were on Olive when these simple words 
were spoken, and as if there to witness a spectacle, he saw her 
countenance assume a new expression. A violet flame appeared 
to cross it, her eyes being of a deep-blue tinge, succeeded by a 
pink, that run from her lips over her cheeks, then turned to 
crimson. Fler face was now like a conservatory filled with scarlet 
— that flowered by magic, and exhibited a gorgeous 

lush. But the effect was momentary; the petals closed again 
and left her paler than before. He was at a loss to account for 
these beautiful transitions ; they were like a rainbow of fire! He 
could only connect them with the name of John Master. 

When breakfast was finished he took a stroll to the steeds to re- 
hew acquaintance with John Boggis, an aged groom, now only in 
imaginary office as superintendent of the paddocks; his duties 
about on a par with those of woods and forests elsewhere, and con- 
sisting in a strict obedience to his own orders. 

The paddocks lay between the white gates within the park along 
the road to Tofts. There old Boggis frittered away his super- 
annuity, and saved up his annuity. 

Prentis met with him near his house. 
“How do you do, sir; walk in; I am well, only still short of 
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wind ; it can’t be the weather either ; but have you heard who is 
?”’ 
U Tell me,” replied Prentis, 


“Why how you grow; it is the duke who is coming—his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York.” 

“ Who 1s John Master?” asked the youth. 

“The bishop, of course; I recollect him when he was a boy; 
and I have known the duke this thirty years; he is about my 


ight and weight.” 
is drew himself up and wheezed, as if the weight of a star 
oppressed his left wind. 
“ ¢ How do you do, Boggis—how do you do? And he always 
gives me a guinea ; for that matter, so does the bishop.” 


Here Boggis touched his hat at the mention of the duke, or of 


the 

¢ Don't give it to the doctor, his royal highness says; ha! ha! 
ha!” 

Boggis laughed on his own score, as well as descriptively of 
what the duke said and did; and, as is usual with old people, con- 
cluded with a bad fit of coughing. He then took a turn for about 
a yard or two and perspired. 

“ There was Golden Fleece, I rode him for the duke. Old Sir 
John lent me to him; Fleece won the race, too.” 

is took a second turn. 

“ Why, they offered me—no, I have never told, nor will I; 
and there was Ploughshare, what a fortune he was to Sir John! I 
rode him, too.” iy ae 

It was now a stand-up fight between Boggis and himself as to 
whether he should boast of the bribes he had resisted and the 
names of those who had offered them. He beat himself, for 
though eighty, his honour still survived. 

“Come in for a minute, sir, you'll be tired of standing ; it’s my 
dinner at one; my wife goes by the clock, and its just gone.” 

Boggis turned himself gently, and toddled in on all twos. 

“Take care of the paint, sir. I give the door a coat when the 
great folks are expected, and write my name outside that they 
may not forget me when they come down this way.” 

“John Master is expected,” now resumed Prentis. 

“Oh, yes, I warrant the bishop will be here to meet the duke.” 

“Not Dr. Master, but John Master.” 

“ Well, isn’t John Master Dr. Master, I should like to know!” 

“Not the bishop——” said Prentis, with impatience. 

“John Master not the bishop, what is he, then?” 

. t the bishop a son?” 

& Why, to be sure he has,” admitted Boggis, giving his arm & 
serpentine curve through the air; “for the moment I had quite 
forgot him !” 
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The reason was that he forgot Boggis, in so far as he did not 
give him a guinea. 
“ He is a handsome young gentleman, but I like the bishop 


best. 

ary _ _ old he Nn 

“Ww can tell you answered Boggis, taking up a 

of chalk that oes the vindow-all wat IN 

“Ts he older than I am ?” : 

At this question Boggis was imprudent enough to laugh, and 
the tndhting that followed was slides fatal to him. we 

Nature imposes her ailments on the and asthma is one 
that she is least greedy to reserve for selfish uses. 

She is old herself, bat has the ingenuity to visit her disorders 
on such of mankind as Boggis and other super-annuitants like 
himself. Conceive her for a moment short of wind! Intolerable 
idea! there would scarcely be a breath of air. When she laughed 
as she does the summer long, through land and water, thick and 
thin; when she even smiled, the laughing waters would choke, 
the smiling buttercups would shrink into hiccups; her face would 
be purple. What, then, would the poets sing? 

ld Boggis, thankful once more that he had recovered his 
wind, rolled the chalk between his thumb and finger, awkwardly 
rather, and appeared to be writing figures in the air, his eyes 
looking dreamy after his fit of choking, and moist enough to grow 
mustard and cress. It was wonderful to see a man of his age, 
and no artist, sketching a mirage, or fata morgana in vacancy; 

ps horses and gods. 

“Ploughshare we will call a colt,” Boggis said, as he drew it; 
“John Master we will call five year old-———” 

Has paused to reflect. 

“No, that won’t do.” 

He rubbed out the mirage with the three remaining fingers, 
to give his memory a fresh start. 

_ “Let us try again,” he continued, with a fresh stroke, ending 
in a flourish, to represent a horse’s tail. 

“There, you see that, call it Golden Fleece; when he won 
John Master wasn’t born. I remember now.” 

“When did Golden Fleece win?” Prentis asked, to hasten the 

oning. 

“When? why, in old Sir John’s time—the squire’s father.” 

Prentis was now made sensible of the break-down in Boggis’s 
figures; all hope of learning John Master’s age was exti ed 

the appearance of pig’s-head and greens, the dinner of the 

y super-annuitant. So he took his leave. 

Prentis, like all other boys who believe themselves men, took 
the early opportunity that Olive’s blush afforded him of assuming 
to be responsible for his affections. He would not have 
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t himself a man so soon had the maid of his heart post- 
pone ing 2 woman. He had not, the slightest objection to 
ove her as a sister so long as no one else loved her as anything 
else; but a blush at the mention of another’s name was rather 
more than was good for him. 

While these uneasy feelings were at work, hé did not dream 
that John Master's name would one day cause the blood to tingle 
in his cheek, or that a treaty of marriage was on foot to unite 
the estates of Pulpiton, Livingston, and Godston with those of 
Cupton, Lipton, and Slipton, by the easy process of Joining hands. 
The Bishop of ©, and the Lord of Chiltern had not gain supre- 
macy in the world without being men of it; and at the instigation 
of the church the state had consented to a union, provided 
always that Olive after a time saw no serious objection to the 
scheme. 

Olive Fawkes was not intimate with her cousin, for living 
chiefly in Paris, where his duty lay as chaplain to the British 
ambassador, at this time the Marquis of Clanweary, his kinsman, 
he was seldom in this country. She had heard him preach, and 
ae aay him up aloft, for, like his father, he was a beautiful 
reader, 

The bishop, who had winning ways, chose a serious occasion, 

it was after confirmation, when a maiden weeps over the sins that 
she has not committed, to cose with her lovingly on the future, 
and ina beautiful voice to touch on the marriage ceremony as the 
next of solemn things that might await her in this transitory state. 
He said plainly that his son was not settled in life, that it was 
time that he should choose a wife; that he would visit Tofts in 
the autumn, and that if she should like her cousin she was to look 
up to her uncle Master as her friend. 
__ Olive ary the bishop very kind, and somehow or other the 
idea got into her head as wine might do, and flushed her, whence 
arose the blush when John Master’s name was spoken of at 
breakfast. 

The a could dip his tongue in sweet oil, that cosmetic of 
speech, and let his words roll out; they had dropped on Olive as 
sounds reach the ear in a dream when holiness is in the air. Only 
a divine could have broached them at such a moment, when she 
was still clad in white, and veiled as a heavenly bride. ; 

Prentis now began to reflect on the strange interest he had in 
Olive. As children, they had fondled each other in love un- 
checked, more and more as they grew up her eyes warmed towards 
him into a deeper blue, and lately their lashes even, as if suddenly 
starting into a ranker growth, waved up and down like the cedar _ 
to the south-west murmur of her sigh. 

_As hé crossed the park he met Sit Jacob Fawkes, who caught 
him in his arms, hugged him, and told him to be off. 
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«“ Where are you going, young fellow?” 
To call on reer Prentis answered, as he ran round the 

baronet to elude the whip that threatened him. 

“Then run with all the haste you can muster, for there is a 
storm overhead.” 

A few drops fell as portents, and rolled themselves up in dust. 

Prentis Jooked at the clouds, and replied almost prophetically : 

“Jt is coming this way.” 


XXX. 


MR. DARKAGE AND HIS MISERABLE SINNER. 

WEARILY as the world drags on, for better or worse, at last 
there comes a change. So well is the eager mind aware of this, 
that the threatenings of a storm under cover of a lull excite the 
heavy heart; when the wind lets fly its shaft and the thunder; 
claps its hands at the archer, it seems as if the work of doom had 


un. 
ey Prentis was a lone woman; as if he envied her her lot, 
Mr. Darkage deemed it his duty to pry into the secrets of her 
broken heart. It was a mistake on her part to become his tenant; 
asa clergyman, he would naturally want more than his rent of 
her. The church of the middle ages could threaten and persecute 
ueens, therefore he need not hesitate to oppress a lonely woman. 
a father-confessional his heart yearned towards a daughter who 
had ostensibly no protector. He saw she was sick at heart, and 
desired to behold her soul turned inside out. But though his 
ishioner she called him not in, that he might have mercy on 

, his miserable sinner. 

Standing on his hind legs, supported by his crook that had a 
spud at the other end, and glaring through his spectacles, he 
accosted her on the walk of his own garden, as she left his house, 
for she had just been with Mrs. Darkage. 

“Thope to see you at the Lord’s Supper on Sunday morning, 

Prentis.” 

“Yes, Mr. Darkage, I shall be there; I have never missed 
during the many years that I have now lived here.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Prentis, have you no trouble on your conscience 
that it would be well for you to declare before partaking again of 
that holy sacrament?” 

“None, thank you, Mr. Darkage: my conscience is at peace. 

“Who, Mrs. Prentis, is the father of your child?” 

“Would that I could tell you, for then my old sorrows, at least, 
would reach their end.” 

“Mystery excites suspicion, Mrs. Prentis.” 

“Only in the evil-disposed; then what matters it?” 

Her eyes were filling with their native fire, the flame almost 
on the rector’s glasses, as her eyes darted indignation. 


” 
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« Mrs, Prentis, are you a married woman?” 
ABiee dam you wo each language before me, Mr. Dark. 


age? 
“ Language!” exclaimed Mr. 
“ such as I have never heard before, sir.” 


“We not descend to words, Mrs. Prentis.” 

“ What ni t have you to question me, sit?” . 

“Why, Prentis, have you evaded my question ?” 

“ Because it is insulting.” 

“Tt isa question; I ask it again.” 

«“ Then me tell you there are reasons of high policy for 
my cones hearing this, you may be induced to repress your 
curiosity. 

“Yes you receive special messengers, and, if report speaks 
truth, you exercise the patronage of the crown.” 

« Su it ‘were so, am I the only one who does these 
thin 


“Before we part, let me remark that it would be better for 
your reputation not to admit the visits of Sir Jacob Fawkes.” 

“Ido not mind your saying that: it is only when you interfere 
in the concerns of my son that I repel your curiosity. But as 
regards Sir Jacob Fawkes, let it be your own business to warn 
him from my door. Take his character into your hands; he is a 
man of honour, without fear or shame; if his visits to me are 
unworthy of him he would scarcely deny it to you.” 

Mr. Darkage smiled. 

“ What, sir, a man so noble arid’ candid, placed by circum- 
stances above all opinion except his own, do you suppose he would 
stoop to deceive a parish priest? He has befriended my son, and 
if I live he shall be the one to satisfy your doubts and to put your 
suspicions to the blush.” 

he had the last word, for she went hurriedly from the garden 

to her own home, without waiting to witness the effect of this 

indignant outburst. It was rare for her to be so excited; and 

pene nothing short of an attack upon her son, or on her 

onour, had the power to rouse her gentle spirit into a passion. 

Even now she retained no resentment, she rather sought to relieve 

in tears a twofold pain, that of the wound she had received and 
of the one she had perhaps inflicted in return. 

Prentis had escaped an open rupture with the Darkages 

up to that time; a coolness was a des ad been observable on 


their part, and in her simplicity she attributed this to the 
neglected state of her mind, com with the riches that their 
intellect yielded under frequent tillage. In her own esteem she 
was no better than the sandy region around, while they were like 
the oases in the midst of it, each laden with golden grain, the 
result of human culture. She admired their resources, for they 
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soos sagas comprehension, and little dreamt that they could 
ity of her heart, or oppress a ay ee icken spirit. 

" was Toke before she forgot dn wren r. had done 
her, and her hasty words sowurth him. Why, thought 

could she not have borne his insinuations and have assured 
him mildly of her innocence? The reflection brought an agony 
to her breast that tears could not relieve, for the conscience never 
weeps, and her tears she had already shed in a paroxysm of selfish 


Tt was in this state of mind that, looking through the window, 
she saw the bright face of her son at the cottage gate. She re- 
ceived him in her arms, and, holding him there, on him 
with affection. ‘Then her countenance was calm; she would not 
disturb his careless joy by allowing him to share in thoughts that 
could bring them together under the same dee ow. In 
relating to her all that occurred to him since their last meeting, he 
to the duke and John Master, the expected visitors at 
Tofts Hall. 

At the name of John Master the colour deserted her cheeks, 
not after a blush, as in Olive’s case, but as light may vanish, with- 
outa moment's warning. What there could be in that name to 
awaken emotion, to flood the cheeks of one with crimeon, to strike 
those of another with pallor, was a puzzle to John Prentis. He 
became alarmed; his mother seemed struck with death. 

He opened the window; the air was murky, a storm being at 
hand, but it helped to revive her. 

“What is the matter, dear mother?” 

“Qh, my child !” she said, “ how can I answer you?” 

“ Are you ill ?” 

“No, Iam not; does that satisfy you; does it make you happy 


She spoke the sentence with rness, as if it might yet relieve 
her of a dreaded necessity to oxi more. sda 

“Yes, dear mother, if you are sure it is not illness, it does.” 

“Tam not ill; I am never ill! You will not care to hear more 
now, if it is better that you should not; tell me?” 

“Not at present; for you would not keep any secret from me 
Sg ought not to be concealed, and I see that you desire to drop 


“I do not wish now to talk of it; the time is not far distant 
When you must know all.” 

She him once more; with great self-control she turned 
the conversation to indifferent matters, resuming her cheerfulness 
Tay pl his walk as far as the first inner gate of the park. 





there; she desiring him to run, while she hastened 
at the warning of the first flash, and under escort of a 
peal of thunder. 
Sept-—VoL. CXLY. NO. DLXXXV. z 
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course could she pursue? The crisis was too serious to 
neglected for » day! Was it not desirable that she should 
to the metropolis and communicate what she had heard to 
nd, or, to save time, cross the country to Cambridge and 
have an interview with her solicitor, who resided there? Sup- 
as she firmly believed herself, and from the entangled evi- 
this opinion had at least the preference in Mr. Stewart's 
mind, that Jobn 


iz 


Master should be the husband who had deserted 
her? Yet, were it so, would he venture to visit Tofts, aware, as 
he must be, that she lived there, and that her son was the adopted 
child, so to speak, of Sir Jacob Fawkes? Human audacity could 
scarcely balance itself at such a height—on the pinnacle itself’! 

Asa woman of courage, on the other hand, ought she'not to 
face the man, and to claim her rights? The opportunity would 
shortly be at hand. Why not, then, encounter him, and in the 
friendl presence of Sir Jeni Fawkes satisfy her own eyes, and 
assert her relationship as a wife! 

Then crept over her like a chilling dew the doubt: suppose, as 
was not impossible, that it was his elder brother who had married 
and deceived her! He had been killed during the war; this had 
been ascertained some years since. In that event it would be at 
least one difficulty the less to demonstrate that Joln Master was 
not her husband, Yet if she were the widow of the elder brother, 
why had the family persecuted her? for that one or more of its 
members had done so was undeniable; and this question was 
answered on the supposition that ,her.son, as the bishop’s lawful 
heir, was dangerous to the prospects of the younger and surviving 
brother. 

These doubts and queries had baffled the interpreters of the law, 
and were vee the grasp of a woman’s mind, truly as her instinct, 
assisted by the mysterious workings of the mind, might guide her. 
Her relief, then, was unspeakable when, on reaching her cottage, 
a post chaise stood at the gate with a special messenger. 

She was greeted by Peto, who, since his employment as 4 
watcher over Hervey, alias Phipps, she had frequently received in 
his cen capacity. 

took the letter that he had brought her, and broke the seal 
before she reached her door. 

The missile summoned her to town on pressing matters; not ai 
hour was to be lost. 

“Nancy, I must leave instantly for town. Can you get ready 
at once to go with me?” 

“I will just step next door to ask our neighbour if she cam 
ar here while we are away, and will be ready in five 
In 8 quatter of an hour they drove off, with Peto on the box, 
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NOLENS (VOLENS) EPISCOPARI. 
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A FULL quarter of a century before the end of his da 
Bishop Hurd, of Worcester,— Warburton’s biographer an 
champion,—“ had the courage to say nolo archiepi ri when 
“fered the primatial see of Canterbury,” on the death of Cornwallis, 
in 1783. 

Lord Eldon records his meeting a Prelate, who was at that 
time Bishop of a See not very nmchly endowed, coming out of 
George ITI.’s closet at Buckingham House as the Chancellor was 
going into it, and his being forthwith asked by the King if he did 
not very much like sincerity? “I amswered, ‘Yes, Sir’ ‘So 
does that Prelate,’ said the King, ‘for he has just assured me that 
he is perfectly content with his present preferment: he should 
wish, indeed, he said, to have Salisbury instead of it, but he added 
that he so wished for no other reason whatever, but merely that he 
might have the honour of giving me a breakfast in my way to 
Weymouth. Can you,’ he added, ‘believe that, when a Bishop 
says it? I can’t.’ PE 

The same Lord High Chancellor,—who, by the way, declared, 
after long experience of the sweets and sours of office, that if he 
had the choice over again, he would on no account exchange the 
comfortable post of Chief Justice of the Common Pleas (in which 
he had been “completely happy”) for the incessant anxieties of the 
more dignified office,—tells us that when a predecessor of his, Lord 

ington, quitted the Chancellorship, and was made Lord 
ident, or something of that sort, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
of that day congratulated him upon his removal from an office of 
eternal labour and fatigue to one of so much ease and quiet. Now 
was a great difference between the emoluments of the two 
offices; and the dignitary thus congratulated was much out of 
i upon receiving these congratulations. Answering the 
Archbishop, he said very sulkily, “I suppose, now, you would 
think I was extremely kind and civil if I was to congratulate your 
upon a translation from Canterbury to Llandaff!” 

It was no friendly feeling that Mason expressed to his diocesan, 

- Markham, on that prelate being appointed to the Arch- 
of York—an appointment which appears to have dis- 
Pleased him so much (Mr. Mason, according to his rather ill- 
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disposed Quarterly Reviewer, being “grown dissatisfied with 
remaining for at years only Rector of Aston and Driffield, 
Canon and Precentor of York, and King’s Chaplain), that he 
preached shortly after a sermon in the cathedral, in which he 
mtimated that he would not accept a bishopric if it were offered 
him.® 


This literally ex cathedré annunciation led to not a little banter. 
ing of Mason by his friend Horace Walpole,—their friendship 
from this period suffering, indeed, a rather rapid decline. Mason 
had, about the same time, taken, to Walpole’s extreme di 4 
decided part on the Court side against Fox’s India Bill; and 
having written to Horace urging him to use his influence in the 
semis Gotation, the Lord of Swewbeit) Hill, highly “ surprised at 
the new style of my old friend,” as he expresses himself, “and the 
impertinence of giving his advice unasked,” returned him a light 
ironical answer. “ As Mason had, in a sermon preached before the 
Archbishop of York, publicly declared that he would not accept of 
a bishopric, I jeeringly told him that I supposed his antipathy to 
a bishopric had subsided.” t 

In one of the epistles which, for a long time to come, closed the 
once-frequent correspondence between these two friends, Walpole 
objects to Mason’s hair-splitting apology for his present adhesion 
to the Crown, and rallies him anew on the seeming tendency it 
has. “ Your distinction of the Crown’s fri is, I own, too 
theological a refinement for my simple understanding, who never 
conceived a confusion of two natirés ‘in one person, yet still re 
maining separate; nor in human affairs should I comprehend why 
a Pope’s disgracing himself as a gentleman by the meanest duplici 
should make one fall in love with his Tiara. Do you think 
should accept it for sound reasoning if you were capelit of telling 
me, that though you vowed in a sermon that you would never be 
a Bishop, yet your gown being distinct from you, you could see 
no reason why your gown ought not to be turned into lawn 
sleeves?”t. There is a Souble edge to the edge-tool erg te 
applies to his correspondent. Mason winced, as he felt Wal 
in a double sense, are oy Walpole’s next letter shows 
complete a breach was effected between them; it closes, except for 
a lengthy postscript, with tHis little paragraph: “I am so far from 
hurt at your Spa with me, that I thank you extremely for 
it, and still so cordially wish you whatever you may wish for 


| 





* That is, as he afterwards explain his meaning, at the price of political sub 
serviency. This, remarks his Boreal Biographer, may have been intemperate 
and indecorous, but we have no ight to attribu it to r disappoint 
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that I should delight in seeing you Archbishop of York; 

as you are excellent at distinctions, you can certainly discern 
the di SE et ee 
between a King and hiscrown.”* It would appear, however, that 


this stinging epistle was never sent. 
_ Wa pole was just the sort of man to believe any and 


utterance of nolo episcopari a lie, of darker or lighter e, 
Se rtne to circumstances, and according to the cter of 
those who uttered the forged note. 
In a letter to Mann, he has to mention that it is raining great 
and preferments. “The Bishop of Durham died last mght; 
artes o ou or me? You no more desire to be a right- 
reverend father in God than I to be Secretary of State. Toler 
thany are hankering after these things, without = that they 
are more likely to follow in death than in succession! It is ex- 
cusable in children to cry for rattles; for they don’t know how 
goon they are to part with them. I don’t mean by this to give 
any preference in wisdom; I have a house full of pla 
things, and am as fond of them as any Bishop is of his Bishoprick.” + 
Twenty years later (and, by-the-by, exactly twenty years, to a 
day) we Love Horace telling the Miss Berrys, that “ Bishop Bar- 
rington, of Salisbury, is transferred to Durham, which he affected 
not to desire, having large estates by his wife in the south—but 
from the triple mitre downwards, it is almost always true, what I 
taid some years ago, that ‘nolo episcopari is Latin for J lie. ”t 
Only let the fair Berrys tell it not in Gath that he says so; for 
heis to dine to-morrow at the Bishop of London’s, at Fulham, 
with Hannah More. | 
What would he have said of Sydmey Smith’s reiterated profes- 
tion of the alleged lie in question, could Horace have lived to 
w, as he certainly wauld have “tasted,” so rare and rotund a 
detk? Who more sincere a man than Sydney? 
_Tady Holland bears record that although her father had at one 
time a firm conviction that a bishopric would be destructive of his 
peace and happiness, and a still er determination, in conse- 
to reject it, should it ever be offered, yet that he felt 
y to the hour of his death that those by whose side he had 
t for fifty years so bravely and so honestly in their adversit 
iad with the most unblemished reputation as a clergyman, should 
in their prosperity never have offered him that which they were 
on many, only known at that acrig according to 
public report, for their mediocrity or unpopularity. 


There is no date to this letter, which was probably written in February or 
1784, but never posted. It forms No. 2298 in Mr. Cunningham’s col- 


March, 
Retin, vol viii. n 
alpole to Mann, June 8, 177). 
H Walpole to the Miss Berrys, June 8, 1791. 
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Her ladyship presses the subject with strong and natural feeling, 
“ My father’s estimate of what a bishop ought to be was so high, he 
was so bound by his own writings to Soreaiee he hud required 
others to be, and his power of doing what he felt he ought to do 
was so great, that, had he ever accepted the offer, which I again 

I firmly believe he never would at this period of his life 
( h ardently a it when he was a younger man), I as 
firmly believe there would have been no act in the whole of Lord 
Melbourne’s ministry that would have reflected more honour and 
distinction on him.” Sydney Smith himself addresses a spirited 
letter to Lord John Russell, in. which he defies an unnamed but 
seemingly right reverend detractor to conviet him of one written 

of heterodoxy, or one single act of immorality—and in which 
he asserts the only thing he is chargeable with, would be “high 
spirits, and much innocent nonsense,” and that,.on the other hand, 
he is “ distinguished as a preacher, and sedulous as a parochial 
clergyman,” but obnoxious to his detractor because “a high- 
spirited, honest, and uncompromising man, whom he and all the 
bench of bishops could not turn upon vital questions ;’—‘ this,” 
Sydney concludes, “is the reason why, as far as depends upon 
others, I am not a bishop. But I am thoroughly sincere in saying, 
‘] would not take any bishopric whatever.’ ”* 

To this assertion he emphatically pledged his “ honour and cha- 
racter as a gentleman.” ‘T'wo years before his death he discussed 
the subject with an Edinburgh Reviewert in his rectory garden at 
Combe Florey. “They showed a want of moral courage in not 
making me a bishop,” he said. “But I must own that it required 
a good deal. Zhey know, you know, all who have lived or talked 
much with me must know, that I should have devoted myself heart 
and soul to my duties, and that the episcopal dignity would have, 
sustained no loss in my keeping. But I have only myself to blame 
if I have been misunderstood.” t 

To Lord Holland, again, the Pauline Canon writes : “ You have 
said and written that you wished to see me a bishop, and, | have 
no doubt, would try to carry your wishes into effect. Ii proper 
vacancies had occurred in the beginning of Lord Grey’s adminis 
tration, I believe this would have been done. Other politicians 
have succeeded, who entertain no such notion. But there is a still 
—_ obstacle to my promotion, and that is, that J have enti 

all wish to be a bishop. The thought is erased from my mi 
and, in the very improbgble event of a bishopric being offered me, 
I would steadily refuse it. In this 1 am perfectly honest and sin- 
cere, and make this communication to you to prevent your friendly 


a 








* See Life and Letters of the Rev. Sydney Smith, vol. i. pp. 233 qq. 
+ Mr. Hayward, Q.C. , { Edinburgh Bosied, July, 1965. 
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exertion in my favour, and perha to the regret of 
making that exertion in vain.”* Bic) .oeongeer yee 

Many years before penning that nolo to Lord Holland, Sydney | 
had penned to the same friend’s wife a frank and vivacious 
volo on the episcopal (which had not then had time to become a 
se) subject. “ You may choose to make me a bishop, and if you 
do, I think I shall never do you discredit; for I believe it is out of 

the power of lawn and the crisp hair of dead men fashioned into 

a wig to make me a dishonest man.” + 

In 1835 he writes to a political friend his entire approval of 

everything the Whig Administration are doing, and thinks there 

_ never was such an Administration in this country. “This, you 
will say, is the language of a person (or parson) who wants a 
bishopric; but, nolo episcopari—I dread the pomp, the trifles, gar- 
ments, and ruinous expense of the episcopal life; and this is lucky, 
as I have not the smallest reason for believing that dny one has 
the most remote intention of putting the mitre on my head.” 

It must have been within a year of his death that Sydney, in an 
undated letter, wrote to the Countess of Carlisle: “Sir Robert 
Peel and I have made friends; and so you will say ... that I 
want to be a bishop. But I thank God often that I am nota 
bishop; and I want nothing in this world but the friendship and 
goodwill of such good persons as yourself.”§ 

But before taking leave of the subject, it seems but meet and 
right to glance at it in its secular and secondary application, as 
well as in its sacred and primary import. The verb nolo is con- 
stantly in use as a lay prefix to premierships and secretaryships 
of state, and first commissionerships and upper clerkships, and 
all sorts of worldly berths, as well as to bishoprics, archbishoprics, 

‘and pontificates; and, we suppose, with about the same avera 
of sincerity, or of insinverity, in the lay department as in the 


There was a lady once (’tis an old story), 
That would not be a queen, that would she not, 
For all the mud in Egypt :---Have you heard it ? 


So takes up her parable the malicious cynical old dame who rallies 
Anne Boleyn so unmercifully when she would and she would not. 
By her troth, and maiden prettily and trippingly on the 
tongue sweareth Mistress Anne, she would not be a queen. “ Be- 





Pe 


* Memoir by Lady Holland, p. 236. 
t Rev. 8. Smith to Lady Holland (nof, we need scarcely say—though the 
confusion of titles might mislead—his daughter), Oct. 8, 1808. 
Sydney Smith to Sir Wilmot Hotton, Dec., 1886, 
Letters, No, 557, vol. ii. p. 639.3 
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shrew me, J would,” the shrewd senior protests, “and so would 
you, For all this spice of your hypocrisy : 
have so fair parts of woman 
ae tea ineast,-~abiah ale. 
Affected eminence, wealth, sovereignty ; 
Which, to say sooth, are blessings : and which gifts 
Saving your comer the capacity 


- your ~ aan sen a receive, 
ou might it. 
a" Nay, good troth,— 
Old . Yes, ‘troth, and troth.—You would not be a queen ? 


Anne. No, not for all the riches under heaven. 
Old L. ’Tis strange; a threepénce bowed would hire me.”* 


So again Buckingham counsels Gloster, when arranging the 
programme of a got-up scene, in which the corporation of London 


are to press the crown on the Duke, and the Duke jis to play at 
nolo : 






Be not you spoke with, but by mighty suit ; 


And be not easily won to our requests ; 

Play the maid’s part, s¢i/l answer Nay, and take it.t 
Accordingly, when the civic deputation arrive and, through 
Buckingham their plastic mouthpiece, ply Richard with the 
entreaty, “‘ Refuse not, mighty lord, this proffer’d love,” his nolo 
takes the form of “ Alas, why would you heap those cares on me? 
I am unfit for state and majesty —y do beseech you, take it not 
amiss; I cannot, nor I will not, yield to you.” Another turn of 
the screw, and he is won. will they enforce him +o « world of 
cares? Well; he is not made of stone, but penetrable to their 
kind entreaties, albeit against his conscience and his soul—and all 
that. So he that could not, would not yield to them, yields. 
Since they will thrust greatness on him, will buckle fortune on his’ 
back, to bear her burden, whether he will, or no, nolens volens,— 
why, he must have patience, he supposes, to bear the load. But, 
he warns them, keeping up the game to the last, and playing the 
solemn mockery out, 


But if black scandal, or foul-faced reproach, 
Attend the sequel of your imposition, 

Your mere enforcement shall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and stains thereof ; 
For God he knows, and you may partly see, 
How far I am from the i oft is. 


Honest, honest Iago! Holy, holy Richard! Scrupulous, severely 
virtuous, sensitively conscientious Richard! Liberavit animam 
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Shakspeare was too enjoyably alive to the farce of such. 

fessions and performances, not to dwell upon them witha torher 
emphasis. He makes the most, in the same vein, of 
ce aon by the offered crown “ with the back of his hand, 
thus,” as Casca with graphic gesture relates the scene. “Tell us 
the manner of it, gentle Casca,” one asks who was not there. 
«J can as well be hanged, as tell the manner of it,” is the testy old 
fellow’s impatient reply; “it was mere foolery. I did not mark 
it, I saw Mark Antony offer him a crown;—yet it was not a 
crown neither, twas one of those coronets;—and, as I told you, he 
it by once; but, for all that, to my thinking, he would fain 
_. had it. Then he offered it to him again; then he put it by 
again; but, to my thinking, he was very loath to lay his fingers off 
it, And then he [Antony] offered it the third time; he [ Cesar] 
it the third time by; and still as he refused it, the rabblement 
, and clapped their chopped hands, and uttered such a deal 
of stinking breath, because Casar refused the crown, that it had 
almost choked Cesar; for he swooned, and fell down at it.”* 
But, marry, before Cesar fell down—as Casca afterwards calls to 
mind—when he perceived the common herd was glad he refused 
the crown, what did he but pluck open his doublet, and offer them 
his throat to cut. That the public should be so matter-of-fact 
and stolidly void of imagination as to construe a man’s Nolo 
literally, and clap him on the back for giving it lusty tongue, is 
indeed anc indeed a heavy blow and great discouragement to one 

of his pretensions. | 
To search for the earliest precedents on record of alleged 
teluctance and positive refusal to take office, we must go as far 
back, at least, as to Gideon, who answered the men of Israel, that 
he would not rule over them, neither should his son rule over 
them;t and to the parableof Jotham, his youngest son, who told 
the men of Shechem how the trees went forth on a time to anoint 
a king over them, and said to the olive-tree, Reign thou over us, 
and were refused; and so with the fig-tree; and so again with the 
vine.{ Coming hurriedly along the stream of time, and glancing 
hither and thither for varied Rocoestions of our text, we see a 
Pompey, on being pr for absolute command in the anti- 
a cemnieion, “ affecting (for he was naturally a great dis- 
) not only an indifference but a dislike to the employment, 
and begging of the people to confer it on some one else; and after 
all'the fatugues which he had undergone in their service, to give 
leave to retire to the care of his domestic affairs.” But this 
seeming self-denial, says Cicero’s English biographer, only gave a 








* Julius Cesar, Act I. Se. 2. + Judges viii. 23. 
t Judges ix. 8—15. 
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handle to Pompey’s friends to extol his modesty and integrity the 
more ,* and 80 to carry their point. More sincere, and 
this pour cause, was Cicero's Nolo, uttered or unexpressed, when 
the provincial government of Cilicia was, “contrary to his will 
and ion, obtruded” upon him, “ whose business it had 
been, through life, to avoid”t any such equivocal honour, entailing 
as it did the curse of removal from Rome. It was like offering a 
divine of first-class power and prospects, a colonial bishopric. cn 
such a case, there is supposed to be no insincerity in the nolo that 
es and refuses episcopari. So Robert Southey tells Charles 
ynn, when that minister is on the look-out for an —— 
candidate for sentence of transportation to the Hoogly: “You 
will not find any person to accept your bishopric who has good 
hopes of preferment at home; nor easily @ proper person, unless he 
has somewhat of a missionary spirit.”t{ And to another corte 
dent he writes: “ Wynn, I think, will have some difficulty to 
ispose of his bishopric. Every person who has any hope of pre- 
ferment at home, will say nolo emscopari, when they are proffered 
a mitre at Calcutta.”§ But we are getting back among the 
clergy, when ’tis with the civil service we have proposed to deal. 
But the lines of demarcation are so easily missed. 

Cicero, then, was noway grateful for the distinguished honour 
of being entrusted with a provincial government. Whatever 
benefit or glory it seemed to offer, charms for him it had none: 
“the thing itself was disagreeable to his temper, nor worthy of 
those talents, which were formed to sit at the helfn, ‘and shine in 
the administration ofthe whole Republic.” || He implores Atticus 
to believe his only consolation “in his great trouble,” hujus ingentis 
molestie, to be, the hopeful persuasion that it would not be con- 
tinued beyond the year. “ Many, who judge of me by others, 
do not take me to be in earnest.” Hoc me ita velle multi non 
eredunt ex consuetudine aliorum.] Their construction of his ta 
velle was irreconcileable with his nolle. But Atticus knew him 
better; and Atticus must use all diligence, and strain every nerve, 
as a true frend, to prevent the lease of pro-consular preferment 
being extended beyond the year. 

Of quite another sort, and from quite another set of motives, 8 
the alleged refusal by Horace of a secretaryship of state under 
Cesar Augustus. Possibly the little man enjoyed the repute of 
being such another modest lover of solitude and study as Numa 
Pompilius himself in the good old times, who, when the ambassadors 
arrived to announce to him his election as King of Rome, far from 


* Middleton : Life of Cicero, book ii. + Id., Ibid., book vi. 
Southey to Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn, M.P., Jan. 25, 1825. 
| 





Southey to Rev. Herbert Hill, Jan. 26, 1883. 
Middleton, book vii. § Cic. Ep. ad Atticum, v. 5. 
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dazzled, as the goes, by so sudden and xd an 
mba refused the off and could scarce be prevailed on to 
accept it, by the repeated entreaties of the Romans, and the im- 
' portunities of personal kinsfolk and friends. 
Jerusalem taken by the Crusaders under Godfrey, the question 
who was to be king of the conquest, who to have the melan- 
choly honour of defending the Holy City. “Godfrey resigned 
himself to the burthen; but would not assume the kingly crown 
jn a spot in which the Saviour had worn a crown of thorns, The 
only title he would accept was, that of defender and baron of the 
holy sepulchre.”* It was no silken sinecure to accept royalty 
-thus conditioned. So again when we view the deplorable state of 
Germany in the fifteenth century, and consider, with the historian 
of the Hapsburghs, the weakness of the imperial power, and the 
troubles in Hungary and Bohemia, we “ cease to wonder that 0 
studious, indolent, and unwarlike prince,” + such as Frederick III., 
should hesitate to accept the crown of the empire, or that he 
should deliberate three months before he announced his acqui- 
escence in the wish of the electors. On the same principle, at the 
ing of the thirteenth century, when the Crusaders had reached 
Tiientinagle, and the emperor fled in despair, the purple was 
for three days offered to every senator in turn, and none bold 
enough to accept it. Who was to occupy the throne of Justinian, 
and found the new empire? Old Dandolo was the worthiest that 
could be named, but, on politic grounds, not the most eligible. At 
last, the empire, reduced by three-fourths in material size, to say 
nothing of moral prestige, was bestowed on Baldwin, Count of 
Flanders, after it had gone a-begging, as we have seen, and from 
one senator after another received the deprecating response, I pray 
thee have me excused. 
We have already seen Don Francis Borgia, Duke of Gandia,— 
known as Father Francis, and then as General of the Jesuits, 
—tecalcitrating against the latter dignity. We may now look at 
him in his pre-clerical estate,—as an illustrious nobleman whom 
Philip of Spain consulted on the most critical affairs; whom that 
prince summoned to take « high station in the States of Castile, 
pm on his acceptance the office of grand master of the 
household—an office which Gandia declined in favour of the 
Duke of Alva, (Had Gandia, it has been speculatively remarked, 
erred the duties of his secular rank to his religious aspirations, 
might have had a saint the less, and seven provinces the 
more. For, with the elevation of Alva, might have been avertedt 


—,, 





* Michelet: Hist. de France, t. ii. ch. iv. 
Coxe: House of Austria, vol. i. ch. xv. 
Edinburgh Review, No. clii., Art., “ The Founders of Jesuitism.” 
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the butcheries in the Netherlands, the independence of Holland, 
and the di of Spain.) 

Two of Gandia’s brothers had been members of the college of 
cardinals, and his humility, says Sir James eens, had refused 
for two of his sons the purple offered to them at the instance of the 
emperor, Charles V. But how should the new doctor, Gandia 
himself, who, having abandoned all his possessions, even to the 
means of almsgiving, meekly betook himself at the age of forty to 
the study of scholastic divinity, and proceeded to the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity,—how should the new D.D. avert from his 
own head the “ecclesiastical cap of maintenance with which 
Charles was now desirous to replace the ducal coronet?” He did 
so by fleeing the presence of his imperial patron, making and 
executing his own testamentary dispositions, delivering his last 
parental charge to his eldest son, and bidding a final Se to his 
weeping family. There is nothing like saying Nolo, with a will, 

On the death of Maximilian, the imperial crown had been laid 
at the feet of Luther’s patron, Frederick of Saxony. But that 
elector would not stoop to pick it up. The choice of Frederick 
for emperor, Reformation historians* assure us, would have been 
approved by all Germany, throughout which Frederick’s wisdom 
and his love for his people were well known. Merle d’Aubigné 

rds therefore the refusal of the elector of Saxony, “so much 
applauded by historians,” as apparently a fault in that prince, since 
to it may in part be attributed the strife which mg Oy 
lacerated Germany; owning, however, at the same time, the dif 
ficulty of deciding» whether Frederick deserves to be blamed for 
his want of faith, or honoured for his humility,—himself' believing 
and avowing, as he did, that the very safety of the empire de- 
manded that he should refuse the crown.t 

So in the case of the sovereignty of the United Providences, 
Mr. Lothrop Motley considers it probable, that the want of 
personal ambition on the part of William the Silent, inflicted s 
serious damage upon his country. The patriot-prince believed a 
single chief requisite for the united states; he might have been, 
but always refused to become that chief. “ Daily, and without 
intermission, he is implored to give his consent. But his grace 
will in no wise agree to this; not because he fears the conse 
quences, such as loss of property or increased danger, for therem 
he is plunged as deeply as he ever could be; on the contrary, if 
he considered only the interests of his race and the grandeur of his 
house, he could expect nothing but increase of honour, gold, 


ee 





* D’Aubigné (Merle), for instance, Hist. Ref., 1. vi. ch. i. 
4 “Is heroica plané moderatione animi magnificé repudiavit.”—Pallas, 
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sat, with all other prosperity. He refuses only on this account 
Be hat it may not be thought that, instead of iigtons freedom for 
the country, he has been seeking a kingdom for himself, and ‘his 

ivate advancement.”* ithin twelve months of his death, 
the states of the united provinces assembled at Middlebury, in 
August, 1583, formally offered the general government to the 
Prince, warmly urging his acceptance of the dignity. With 
- modest simplicity he replied, that he had been at work fifteen or 
sixteen years, — his best, with the of God, to secure the 
freedom of the fatherland and the rights of conscience; that he 
isted by his brothers, and some friends and relatives— 
had borne the whole burthen in the beginning, and had afterwards 
been blessed by the states of Holland and Zealand: that the result 
was already a sufficient reward for his labours—a great consolation 
in his sufferings; and that he had = tem that the estates, taking 
into consideration his long-continued labours, would have willingly 
excused him from a new load of and granted him some little 
rest in his now advanced age. In effect, this effort, like all other 
attemptst to induce William’s acceptance of royal authority, re- 
sulted in failure, from his obstinate unwillingness to exchange 
patriot-princedom for sovereignty supreme. 

That Chanlay whose name is familiar to us in Dangeau and 
Saint-Simon, and whom Louvois “bequeathed to Louis XIV.,” 
as an indispensable public servant, in matters military at least 
astonished French mankind by refusing office under the Grand 

ue—“qui voulait en faire un ministre; 4 quoi la modestie 
de Chanlay resista.”t Not so successful was the Grand Monarque’s 
own attempt to palm a nolo on the world, when he shammed re- 
to accept the will of Charles II. of Spain in favour of the 
French Bourbons, and so break his faith with the Maritime 
Louis “ suffered himself to be assailed with the warmest 
teproaches from the dauphin, Madame de Maintenon, and the 
ministers, for neglecting the interests of his family. At length, 
with prudish reluctance, he seemed to yield to their remonstrances, 
concluded the farce by presenting the young monarch [grandson 
Philip] to his obsequious court, and finally endeavoured to justif 
to Europe, by publishing a manifesto fraught wi 
ice, artifice, and sophistry.” § 
ifestos of this kind, apologetic or explanatory, whether put 
forth eer alium or per se, too commonly leave matters worse 
they ound them. It is sometimes the best policy to leave ill alone, 













* John of Nassau. : 
t Cf Motley, Rise of the Dutch Republic, vol. iii. part vi. ch. iv. and vi. 


Bte.-Beuve, essai sur Dangeau. 
Coxe, History of the House of Austria, vol. ii, ch, xlvii. 
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as well as to leave well alone. Marlborough hardly improved his 
coon ame, Seg ended ‘eport to his foes, when, on the considera. 
tion by the sage applied ety lh Ae ha.. 
je life, “one of his creatures (whether by direction or 
otherwise) assured the Speaker with @ very serious countenance, 


ogg at against him.’” How such a defence, Swift remarks, in 
is cherished spirit of hostility to the Duke, would have passed if 
it had been offered in form is easier to be conceived than how an 

in his wits could have the confidence to affirm it, “ whi 
an it would indeed be hard to believe if there were &ny room left 
for doubt.”* 

More intelligible and defensible in every sense is the reserve of 
such another “ artful favourite” as Altheim, all-influential over the 
counsels of his phlegmatic but suspicious master, Charles VI, 
Altheim my have been prime minister, but knew his incom- 
petency for the post of supreme responsibility. So, refusing even 
to be a member of the cabinet council (or secret conference), and 
keeping to the mere mastership of the horse, he became the real 
though not the ostensible minister, and contented himself with the 
substance, while he left to others the shadow of authority.t 

In a confidential letter written by Marshal Schulenburg to Baron 
Steinghens, the envoy of the Palatinate in Léndon, dated Au 
gust 10, 1714, ouly two days before the death of Queen Anne, we 
read; “It is quite evident that George is profoundly indifferentas 
to the upshot of this question of succession: nay, I would even 
bet that when it really comes to the point he will be in despair at 
having to give up his place of residence, where he amuses himself 
with trifles, in order to assume a post of honour and dignity.” 
George’s instinct tanght him, says Dr. Vehse, that he would play 
a sorry part in England: people of quality were not to his taste, 
ceremony was not to his liking © 

“Ce qui me distingue, me sépare de tous les partis,” declared 
Paul-Louis Courier, “ et fait de moi un homme rare dans le siécle 
ol nous sommes, c'est que je ne veux point étre roi, et que ) évite 
soigneusement tout ce qui peut me mener 1a.”§ But a good many 
men could, and have, said the same thing, as Paul-Louis, and some 
of them not at anything like the same distance from opportunity 
and temptation. 


—— 





* Swift, Hist. of the Four Last Years of Queen Anne. 
Coxe, vol. iii. ch. Ixxxv. 


Vehse, Geschichte der Hife des Hauses Braunschweig. 
§ Pampbletes politiques, p. 106. 
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When the Czar Alexander died, leaving a “ Manifest” b 
his son Nicholas was appointed heir to the Crown, in 
sa of the elder, Constantine, and this at Constantine's special 
no notice of the official proceedings connected with its 

legal settlement, we are told, had been given to Nicholas, “ 
on one occasion Alexander revealed to him and his wife inf y 
the fact (at which, of course, they were horrified) that they were 
destined to exchange their domestic felicity for the Imperial 
throne.” In consequence of this unaccountable and highly cul- 
pable omission, very disastrous consequences ensued when Alex- 
ander died, or, as Baron Korff has it, “soared into the precincts of 
another world.”* Nicholas was at St. Petersburg, Constantine was 
at Warsaw. Nicholas, from a mixture probably of delicacy and 
fear, took, and caused those about him to take, the oath of alle- 
jance to Constantine; and when Alexander’s “ Manifest” appoint- 
ing him emperor was produced, he positively refused to take ad- 
vantage of its provisions. Constantine, on the other hand, per- 
sisted in his renunciation. The contest that ensued between the 
brothers appears to the Russian Fadladeen, as the Saturday Re- 
viewert nicknames Baron Korff, positively and prodigiously sub- 
lime—“ offering the example of a hitherte-inheurd-of" struggle— 
ris not for the acquisition of power, but for its renuncia- 


Lord Brougham is stringent in exposing “ that which, however, 
deceives no one,”—what he calls “the never-ceasing hypocrisy of 
declaring, that whatever is most eagerly sought is only a | as 

ing the means of serving the country, and will only be taken 
at the sacrifice of individual interest to the sense of able duty ; 
and I desire,” expressly adds his lordship, “to be understood as 

ing from my own official experience.”§ Long before Lord 

ham penned these strictures, if not before his own official 
experience began, he had been satirised by the frosty yet not al- 

er unkindly wit of the author of “ Headlong Hall” and 
“Gryll Grange,” under the transparent designation of “ the 
leaned friend.” As Mr. Crotchet and the Rev. Dr. Folliott are 
discussing potted char and the Useful Knowledge Society at 
breakfast, the former incidentally observes, looking up from his 
morning paper, “ Well, doctor, for your comfort, here is a decla- 
tition of the learned friend’s that he will never take office.” 
“Then, sir,” promptly the parson replies, “he will be in office 
next week. Peace be with him.”|} And then, to sweeten a sour 





* The Accession of Nicholas I., by Baron M. Korff, 1857. 

| No. 105. . t Korff, ubi supra. 
Wa roupbam’s Statesmen of the Time of George LII., vol. iii., * Sir 
| Crotchet Castle, ch. xvii. 
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subject and soften a harsh one, the doctor characteristically calls 
sugar and cream. 

Ona of ministry, as depicted’ in Mr. Anthony Trol- 
lope’s mythological mood, the high-bred, courteous giants assure 
the gods that they have piled Pelion on Ossa and thus climbed 
up into power very much in opposition to their own good wills; 
for they, the giants themselves, prefer the sweets of dignified re- 
tirement. But the voice of the people has been too strong for 
them; the effort has been made, not by themselves, but by others, 
who were determined that the giants should be at the head of 
affairs. Indeed, the spirit of the times was so clearly in favour of 

iants that there has been no alternative. So says Briareus to the 
ald and Orion to the Commons.* Nor, in those assemblies, are 
they talking in an unknown tongue, albeit attuned by Mr. Trol 
hope to the style and 


The large utterance of the early gods. 


When Louis Philippe sent for M. Dupin, on the death of 
Casimir Périer, he spent a whole day at St. Cloud in trying to in- 
duce that statesman to take office. But M. Dupin, on M. Guizot’s 
showing, “had no turn for great tasks and important responsibili- 
ties. . . . He listened with perplexity to the King’s proposal, he 
argued, objected, hesitated ;”—and eventually, took an abrupt 
departure into the country, whither repeated messages pursued 
him. Induced to return to Paris, he soon quitted it again, ré 
infecté, leavirif’the King “ without much hope of inducing him to 
become minister,”t—though it must be said that M. Guizot adds, 
“with little regret that his efforts had not succeeded,”. so incom- 
patible in certain salient points of policy were the views of sove- 
= and servant. 

evertheless, after the break-down of other negotiations, re 
newed and urgent application was made to M. Dupin, in October, 
1832, he being then in retirement at his Raffigny estate. But to 
Marshal Soult’s missive, the recluse returned a peremptory refusal; 
and in fine, formally declined not only a place in the ministry, but 
even the invitation to repair to Paris to discuss the terms. 

Sir Samuel Romilly being asked, while yet a young man, by & 
near relative and confidential correspondent, whether he did not 
think there might be circumstances in which an Englishman should 
begin his political career by a solemn engagement never to accept 
of any place, gave it for his opinion that there hardly could be any 
circumstances in which such an engagement would not, in a man 
real abilities, be culpable. In one of inferior capacity it may be 
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* Framley Parsonage, ch. xxiii., The Triumph of the Giants. 
+ Guizot, Mémoires, t. ii. ch. vi. . 
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indifferent whether he make such a declaration or not; for, though 
his integrity admit not of the remotest suspicion, his opinions will 

very little weight. But “when a man is endowed with very 
distinguished talents, there can be no question that he owes the 
utmost exertion of them to his country; and you certainly know 
too much of our politics to think that he can render his coun 
the hundredth part of that service in opposition that he can in 
administration. . . . — a Chatham having, in the days of 
his country’s prosperity, bound himself by such a vow as you 
allude to,”—and then, after the lapse of years, that country brought 
to the verge of ruin, and clamorous for a Chatham at the helm. 
“A second’ J ephthah, he would have to choose between perjury 
and parricide.”* Hence Sir Samuel’s objection to any such en- 

ent, and his doubts of its resulting in good. For, as he 
contends, to men of honest minds, it would be superfluous; while 
the envious and suspicious would not be debarred every means of 
misconstruction, even by such an engagement: it would still 
remain for them to doubt its sincerity, however solemnly under- 
taken and expressed. 

Some five-and-thirty years later, Sir Samuel Romilly was takin 
avery prominent part in opposition to the Government of the day, 
veg notes in his private Diary the thoughts which occur to 
him on that personal topic: “The exertions I have made, to my 
own very great personal inconvenience, and to the great inter- 
ruption of my professional | ee and consequently with no 
small pecuniary sacrifices, will, [ make no doubt, be ascribed by 
many persons to an eager desire to turn out the present administra- 
tion, and to obtain for myself the office of Lord Chancellor, to 
which it may naturally be supposed that I should in such an event 
aspire. How little do those who ascribe my conduct to such 
motives know me! With the utmost sincerity I can declare that 
Ihave no such ambition. ....... The highest office and the 
greatest dignity that the Crown has to bestow, might make me 
miserable : it is impossible that it could render me happier than I 
dlready am.”+ Into his minute and candid analysis of the reasons 
for his nolo, this is not the time or place to enter: suffice it to 
mimate one of them; which is, a fear of proving, what he felt, 
Unqualified for the office, and thereby of affording the world 

her illustration of the renowned summing-up against Galba: 
omnum consensu capax Imperii, nisi imperdsset. A rule nisi of 
that sort, was out of this great pleader’s scope. 

Only very hard men of the world, of the old rock, will deny 
belief in, and miss sympathy with, the palpable sincerity of a 
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* Life and Letters of Sir Samuel Romilly, vol. i. pp. 157 sq. 3rd edit. 
t Diary of Sir Samuel Romilly, July 12, 1817. 
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thus pronouncing judgment on himself; or again, say, of 
lvain Bailly thus avowing his chagrin at oe Eee 
by the States-General: ‘On n’imaginera pas facilement, 

quel point je fus affligé et atterré de cette nouvelle. Je balbutiai 
pour m’excuser quelques raisons que.l’on_n’écouta pas, . . . Je 
considérais que j'avais joui jusqu’alors d’une réputation littéraire 
qui m’avait couté des années & acquérir, et que, placé dans un jour 
et dans un éclat que je n’avais point cherché, j’allais la perdre en 
un moment. Je ne dis rien de trop en assurant que ce choix 
honorable me causa une profonde douleur.”* Only a self-sacrificing 
regard to public duty appears to have subdued this ill-fated scholar’s 
unfeigned reluctance. 

Or take a glance at Francis Jeffrey, constrained by preferment 
to the official of Lord Advocate (than which, says Lord Cockburn, 
“there is no situation native to Scotland of greater trust or 
dignity”) to forego the “ paradise of Craigcrook” and his “ delicious 
vacations,” and be involved instead in all the vexations of official 
business. These “calamities,” as his biographer calls them, he 
would have avoided if he-could: but being assured that his 
and the public were concerned, he submitted, After stating the 
dangers of his new situation to his niece, Miss Brown, he adds, 
“ Now I do not say this in the way of whining, but only to let 
you see how good reason I have for being sincerely sick and sorry 
at an elevation for which so many people are envying, and think- 
ing me the*luckiest and most elevated of mortals for having 
attained,”’t 
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* See Causeries du Lundi, t. x, pp. 300 sq. 
+ Life of Lord Jeffrey, vol. i, p, 306. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR STREET. 
Il. 


Our respectable street in the provincial town boasted of yet 
gnother London lady, with whom we were intimate, and who was 
in my eyes quite as much of a heroine as Adelaide B., being quite 
_ gp handsome and a great deal cleverer, I shall name her Fanny 
G. About some parts of her early life she was very frank and 
very amusing. Yet, concerning her earliest years, there was some- 
thing of mystery. No one could tell who were her parents, or in 
what station she had been born. She had acquired in childhood 
the habit of speaking French. She mentioned that Charles Fox 
had once patted her on the head and called her “ extrémement 

" for she said he visited at the house in which she lived. 
She must have been entirely without fortune, and brought up to 
think that what was wanting in her purse must be supplied by her 
education, At one time—that was before she became a great lady 
—she could tell very amusingly about having been a teacher in 
the school of a very prim governess, who caught her dancing a 
reel, with three chairs set up before her in the schoolroom, after 
the pupils had gone to bed. She could imitate her own girlish 

on that rooted her to the spot, and the horror of the head 
of the establishment at her folly. At another time she would say, 
“TI tell my husband that when I kept a school I had holidays twice 
& year; now that I am a wife and mother, I have no holidays at 

” ‘This will show that she had entered on the task assigned her 
by those who had educated her in no half-hearted way, as if 
whamed of her occupation. 

When she left London, she began her career in a small, genteel 
ra town, She got some lor pupils, and was soon much 

by all the wealthy and respectable persons in the place. 

Her beauty, dress, wit, and intelligence made her the ornament of 

ce and evening party. It is to be remembered that I 

of times of no gas, no cabs, and of very bad pavements— 

too, of no gutta-percha, no india-rubber goloshes, of no 

waterproof cloaks, but of pattens and heavy cloth cloaks and hoods. 

In London she had gone out with her friends or relatives in a 

le way in a hackney-coach. Great was her dismay—and 

the would laughably describe how it cost her tears—when, on a 

Wet night, she had to tuck up her best dress, put on cloak 

—to the detriment of gown and hair—to take off her fine 

and put on boots and pattens, take her woman-servant with 

lantern, and 20 trudge out for —s amusement. It may 
2a 
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have been that amusement obtained through such toils and troubles 
was, after all, enjoyed with more vivacity, and made her the most 
acceptable of guests at all the genteel assemblies of the little town, 
It is certain that she must in those days have been their greatest 
ornament for some years. 

There was a family of the genteel, the genteelest—the family of 
a banker—in which she was more especially welcomed. They 
were persons of greater cultivation than the ery of the 
country town, and could appreciate her knowledge of the literature 
of the day, her apt critical and even witty remarks on new books, 
The eldest son of this family was fascinated by her charms, and 
offered her his hand. She could not but feel proud at that moment 
of what her beauty and her intellect had effected for her. They 
had won her the heart of a worthy man, a gentleman of fortune, 
one to whom she gladly gave her heart. But now comes a 
mystery. When all seemed proceeding propitiously for Miss G.’s 
marriage, affairs came to a sudden stand-still. Her lover ceased to 
walk out with her; she was invited no more to his father’s house. 
All was at an end, and nota gossip in the town could discover why 
it was so. Scandal had no cause for uttering even surmises on the 
matter. It was not a case of breaking hearts. Any woman may 
allow her heart to break if she be so minded, but Fanny G. was 
not one who could be so minded ; it would have been derogatory 
to her just self-appreciation. Her admirer was certainly a sadder 
man than he had been. She became a little paler and thinner; 
that was all that the world knew of this love-story. 

After a short time had elapsed—about such a length of time as 
a widow allows before she marries again—Miss G. left the little 
town, and, with few good introductions and very little money, 
came to our much larger town. There she began a school, and 
having a greater field to work on, her talents ought to have made 
her very successful, but such was not the case. She was able to 
make a genteel subsistence, and nothing more. She was perhaps 
too clever, had too much reading, for the men of business with 
whom she came in contact, for no new lover succeeded to the one 
who had so strangely either severed, or caused her to sever, the tie 
that had united their hearts. Years had rolled on, and had 
brought her to her thirtieth year, when accident did for her what 
her intercourse with society had not done. Travelling to London 
on one of her holiday occasions, she had for companion, in the 
stage-coach, a man whose conquest she made in that one days 
companionship ; her beauty had no doubt attracted him, but the 
liveliness of her conversation had fixed his affection. His intel- 
lectual cultivation was beyond that of most men of the mercantile 
class to which he belonged, and there was a chord of sympathy 
the two characters now brought together—both were ambitious 
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for both were intellectually above the average of mind in the 
society in which they lived. Mr. H., Miss G.’s mail-coach ac- 
quaintance, was, it 1s probable, more struck by her powers of con- 
versation than by her beauty. He was younger than she, and in 
such a case it is always something more than personal attractions 
that fix a man’s heart, and Mr. H.’s was fixed on that day’s journey 
to London. 

Bold and decided in business, he was no less so in love. If his 
ardour did not awaken a sentiment as warm as his own, it at least 
inspired the conviction that a woman’s happiness would be secure 
wich him, if that woman were bent on fulfilling all a wife’s duties. 
But he was a young man, he had his fortune yet to make; though 
he had for so far done well in becoming a junior partner in a mer- 
cantile firm that was rising in the world—still, he might never 
make a fortune. Well, if he did not, they must live as many 
thousands of merchants did in the town—in a small kind of inde- 
pendence, never aiming at the wealth of the few hundreds whose 
means resounded far and wide. So thought Fanny G., and it 
must be owned that her own means of living, which did not promise 
ultimate independence, were not such as to make her refuse the posi- 
tion that Mr. H. offered. When she gave him her hand, however, 
she had the satisfaction of feeling that she did not do so from 
mercenary motives, and it is certain she loved him as sincerely as 
she could have loved any man after her first attachment. 

They married—but, though they too were residents in our 
street, it was not immediately on their marriage that they became 
so. They commenced their career in another part of the town; 
if the street in which-they lived was as respectable as ours, it cer- 
tainly was not so nice a street—not in so new a part of the town. 
oa were rising in the world when they chose our neighbour- 
hood. I have said that they were ambitious, but theirs was not 
simply the ambition to be rich that they might associate with rich 
people. They did not select as their intimates in our street the 
wealthiest persons, but those in whom they found some intellectual 
gifts, some mental acquirements beyond the average in that town 
of moderate attainments of mind and of culture. In Mr. E.’s case 
Icould not connect the word ambition with his desire to be rich ; 
while it is most appropriate to that desire in Mr. H.’s. Industry, 
prudence, persistency in an occupation once begun, make some 
men rich without their having placed the acquisition of great 
Wealth before them as the one object of life. It becomes the one 
object later—after the first success—and it is then that it often 

ads to ruin. There might be some worthy motive in Mr. H.’s 
wish to become one of the wealthy of the land, and he might 
intend to become so by worthy means; but if ever the spirit of the 
Speculator were in-born, it was in him. But he was not one who 
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would play ata game that he did not thoroughly understand. He 
was too clever to do that—as he himself thought—and as all who 
knew him also thought. 

Well, they came to be our neighbours, and very pleasant neigh- 
bours they were. In their house there was more animated con. 
versation concerning literature and politics than in any other in 
our street. Mr. H. was a great Radical in those days, and often 
came forward in public affairs in the town in a decided way for 
reform. His spirituelle wife had in her early London life learnt 
all that could be known about the intellectual giants who warred 
in the House of Commons at the close of the last century—Burke, 
Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, were names familiar to her, and & became 
eloquent in speaking of their eloquence. Her society was delight- 
ful to elderly men of any cultivation of mind. We had one man 
of that kind in our street, who, indeed, passed for a great litterateur 
—a small Dr. Samuel Johnson. He was, like that great man, a 
gourmand, and he often found it difficult to decide whether Mrs. 
E.’s superlatively good dinner or Mrs. H.’s superlatively good con- 
versation were the most to be preferred. 

The usual process of successful business life is going on with the 
H.’s. Their fortune has increased, their children are growing up; 
they must remove from our respectable street. They do not go to 
another street, a grander one, but to a villa house, not quite in the 


country, on the outskirts of the town, within visiting distance of 


all old friends. They did not give up any old fmends, and if some 
of the new acquaintances made by their change of residence had 
no other recommendation than wealth, the shafts of Mrs. H.'s 
satirical wit were levelled at them. She could give a very ludicrous 
turn to the attempts of the wives of the merchant princes of the 
town to patronise her, if such dames were deficient in intellectual 
graces like her own. When one of the merchant princes has 
bought an ancient illuminated missal, as a thing that a rich man 
ought to buy, since it costs two hundred pounds, and she discovers 
him pondering over it with the wrong side up, she can laughingly 
thank her stars that her husband can never * a rich man of that 
stamp. A rich man he already is. We have reached railway 
times, and he has taken advantage of them in so skilful a manner, 
that not wilds, but fields to be reaped, “immeasurably spread, 
seem lengthening” before him as day follows day. He becomes an 
authority in monetary affairs; he is looked up to on ’Change ; but 
he is, perhaps, not so generally liked as the unknowing man, who 
held his grand picture-book top downwards. The latter, very 
naturally, very consistently for a man of his calibre, was an honest 
Tory, and never meant to be anything else. There may have been 
n time when Mr. H. never meant to be anything but a Radical. 
That time was past. He no longer acted in the town with his old 
political friends; he was a Conservative now. This was the first 
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effect of wealth. The Duke of Wellington had become a Liberal; 
why should not a Liberal become a Tory? Indeed, there was no 
reason why he should not himself be satisfied with the reasons he 
gave himself for this change of party. His wife was apparently 
satisfied, and would give them seriatim to any female friend of 
different political bias. With all that, neither the Liberals with 
whom Mr. H. had acted, nor the Conservatives with whom he 
wished to act, could be cordial with him. People said that so 
clever a man as he was almost certain to be chosen to represent the 
town, now that reform had come and must always advance, had 
he but been faithful to his party. To be in parliament would be 
the complete gratification of his ambition, and this he missed. 

* Well, then, what was in his power he must secure—more 
wealth—the purchase of land—a rise into aristocratic society. 
All which he obtained. “ Nothing succeeds like success,” we 
repeat, translating the sneer of some Frenchman, and we believe 
that we have said a great and true thing, although on all hands 
there is patent refutation of the assertion. However, in Mr. H.’s 
case, success followed success, and it was now necessary to show 
the result to the world by leaving our town and shaking its dust 
—the dust of trade—from the shoes of the H. family. The place 
that knew them was to know them no more. Not the veil of the 
tomb—not that veil that hid the E. family from their friends— 
was to hide them from us in the commercial town. No! In this 
tragi-comical life—or this life of genteel comedy—it was rather a 
fine drop-scene, such as falls between the acts of a play, that was 
interposed between us and our former friends. When the curtain 
rises again for us, we find them in another act of the drama, with 
some change of externals, playing their parts perfectly well, with- 
out affectation or formality, as if to the manner born. One of our 
old poets speaks of “ Rising from the soar feathers of dull yeomanry 
to the glorious bloom of gentry;” that might be the way in antique 
times, it is all different now-a-days. Our man of commerce 
pushes his family into the glorious bloom of aristocracy—paying 
very dearly sometimes for the rouge of that bloom. 

The curtain, then, being drawn up, and the H.’s disclosed 
to view, they are seen occupying the mansion of a noble- 
man in a pleasant county. ‘They have in it and around it every- 
thing that wealth can procure to add to its adornments and its 
luxuries. There are many agreeable aristocratic neighbours around 
them—who are neighbours. They are visited by them. Their 
children have married into titled families. To what more could 
Mr. H. aspire? I do not know. His wife thought that he 
ought to be satisfied. She was a happy grandmamma; she wished 
for no more; but she suspected that he was restlessly aiming at 
7 ond his reach. He was still connected with our 
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town, and with his old business, perhaps, as she thought, his old 
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habits of speculation were not overcome; she deemed it prudent 
to accompany him now and then to the place of trade and of 
temptation. Thus we who had been formerly in her circle of 
acquaintances saw her occasionally, and found her just what she 
was of old—agreeable, animated, witty; she pleased all whose 
education and intelligence fitted them to converse with her, as she 
had formerly pleased them. 

Whether her husband had gained all he wished, whether he 
were a thoroughly happy man, one could not say, but we should 
have said of her that she had attained more than her highest am. 
bition had once desired, yet nothing that her self-conscious merit 
esteemed too high for her. This consciousness of worth raised 
her also above the vulgarity of pride. The H.’s, then, being for- 
tunate might have been happy, but life offers no security for that, 
either in wealth or station. There were deaths of children and 
grandchildren to disturb the serenity of the grandmamma, still 
looking charming in old age. ‘Then followed a short period of 
declining health, and at the aristocratic mansion, in all the odour 
of grandeur, she sank to rest for ever. With titled persons in due 
funereal garb attending her to the tomb she was interred, and Mr, 
H. is solitary over his deeds and documents in the great house. 
Not long did he inhabit it. It soon came to light that he had not 
given up his speculations, and all that he could lose he lost. The 
fortunes of his children were so settled that they could not be 
impaired; he, the lonely man, was now as poor a man as when he 
married the handsome, intellectual schoolmistress. His house- 
keeping was over now, and he ended his days im a humble lodging, 
cared for by a former servant of his own. 


IT. 


THE fortune of commerce, no less than the fortune of war, has 
some strange and startling results beyond the power of calculation. 
In the successful as in the unsuccessful speculation, cause and 
effect are simply at work. But that a man in consequence of a 
very successful speculation should come home and blow out his 
brains, is an event defying all the rules that guide us in the cal- 
culation of causes and effects. Such an event filled our street one 
morning with a vague, a suppressed horror. The feeling was 
vague, because, though every one knew that suicide had taken 
place in a certain house, that the master of it had laid violent 
hands on himself, none knew distinctly the details of the matter. 
It was suppressed, because the little community of the street 
seemed to come to a tacit consent to say nothing about it. It was 
whispered among servants and young persons, but the heads of 
families were judiciously silent concerning this event. The man 
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who had the ill fate to become so rich that he did not know what 
more to do with life and had to end it, was in no respect a re- 
markable character in our street. He was a little shy and unsocial. 
His wife had, therefore, not visited much with the ladies, her 
neighbours, and the habits of the family continued just what they 
had been before his death. Their friends and they exchanged 
calls at distant intervals, but they gave no parties and they went 
to none. 
And so things remained with Mrs. J., the widow, until her 
children, four in number, were grown up, when her death took 
, and by that event their fortunes were considerably increased. 
ow the young people began to show that it was not by their own 
desire that they had led so recluse a life, and they showed a more 
cordial manner than they had yet done in their intercourse with 
their neighbours of the street. Some of these were not slow to 
respond to the advances of young Mr. J. He was a tall, myc 
good-looking fellow; he had a very considerable fortune, which 
he was not diminishing, for he had no extravagant habits, and 
which he was not risking, for he had never gone into business, 
Fathers and mothers with daughters to dispose of gladly saw him 
among their visitors. There could have been no house in which 
he ought to have been more heartily received than that next to his 
on the left. There there was a blooming family of eight daughters, 
and four sons. But the father of all this offspring was formal, 
gave up the short evening leisure of his mercantile days to books, 
and, “even the story ran,” to Greek books, so he cared little for 
evening parties of young persons. The mother, too, was so busy 
with her numerous children and her household duties, that she 
shrank from any additional trouble in her establishment. Besides, 
she had as yet only two daughters who could be considered of age 
tobe brought out. The elder of these was pretty and graceful. 
Mr. J. met her occasionally in society, and perhaps the apparent 
indifference of her parents about him and his fortune had a certain 
attraction in it. She also appeared indifferent, for she was young 
and unskilled in the art of discovering the tendency of a man’s 
attentions. Besides, Mr. J., conscious that his wealth was a kind 
of bait, was a singularly cautious admirer. Yet an admirer he was 
of the fair Miss K., and actually went to London—not in railway 
times this, but mail-coach times—to get a coat made by the great 
tailor of the dandies of those days. A proposing coat it was to be, 
a es coat it was, for in it he proposed to the fair and gentle 
Miss - and was very fairly and gently refused. A fatal coat was 
that, for whilst he was getting it in London, a young clergyman, 
with very little means, stepped in and obtained the prize. Mr. J. 
re his disappointment extremely well. It was said that Mr. and 
Mrs. K. regretted the promptitude with which they had given way 
to their daughter’s wishes in accepting her clerical lover. They 
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were more attentive to Mr. J. than they had been ; they had other 
daughters coming forward. Mr. J., however, directed his atten. 
tions to another quarter. On his right lived an elderly widow 
lady, who had a niece on a visit with her, and there he sought 
amusement if not consolation. 

The visitor was from London, and although by no means g0 

retty as Miss K., had attractions of her own. She was very 
Lively, was accomplished, and knew more of the fashionable world 
than any of our young ladies -could know at that time, when mil- 
ways had not made it possible for every shopkeeper throughout 
the length and breadth of the Jand to have his daughters educated 
in London or in Paris. Now, this young Londoner, Louisa M, 
had from the first fixed her thoughts on Mr. J., and had flattered 
herself that he was beginning to fix his thoughts on her, when the 

ossip of the street dashed her hopes to the ground by the tidings 
that he had proposed for Miss K. and had been refused. It was 
not known that the refusal was caused by the previous acceptance 
of another lover. Now, Louisa M. had a ready pen, and kept her 
lonely mamma in town amused by her country correspondence, 
If, in those days of dear postage, young ladies wrote as thought- 
lessly as they do now in these penny times, we may at least con- 
clude that the payer of the postage on receipt of a letter was 
thoughtful enough about it, and weighed with care the import of 
the closely-filled pages. The daughter had, in the overflowings of 
either love or vanity, awakened in the mother’s breast some of the 
hopes that filled her own respecting the so-called millionaire 
of our street. Indignant when all those hopes came to nought, 
she wrote in a different strain about him, and to put an end to any 
feeling of disappointment that mamma might entertain, informed 
her that Mr. J. would be a very undesirable match, as there was 
insanity in the family, his father having committed suicide. 

But as I said, he sought amusement and consolation in the 
house of Louisa’s aunt, and there he found them sooner perhaps 
than he expected—certainly sooner than she, poor girl, expected. 
Her letters to her mother began to assume a different tone respecting 
him. Now Mrs. M. had not that enlarged kind of mind that can 
hold the pour et contre of a thing at the same time. It either 
was, or was not, with her. Mr. J. was of an insane family, ot he 
was not. 

But Louisa could hold that he was and was not, and she was 
= disposed to accept his hand when he offered it; in fact, she 

id a it. When, however, he proposed writing to her 
mother, she entreated him not to do so, saying that she had rather 
brenk the matter to her herself. He yielded to her desire—most 
men are glad to be spared the writing a letter of proposal—yet he 
could not but think it strange that Louisa should wish “to break 
the matter,” as she termed it. He supposed that little more was 
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needed than announcing what could only be a most satisfactory, a 
most agreeable thing, to the mamma. 

In due time, but a much longer time than the post would now 
bring the most unimportant missive, the expected reply from 
Mrs. M. arrived from London. Louisa and her lover were together 
when the letter was handed to her. She thrust it away—said she 
would not open it then—made fifty playful excuses for not reading 
it, At last he began to lose his patience and his temper—began 
to suspect that there was something at the bottom of all this that 
was to be concealed from him, and he rose in anger to go, giving 
an intimation that a want of confidence in him, such as she 
showed, must put an end to the affair between them, and that he 
withdrew the offer which he had made. Louisa was by this threat 
compelled to do more than laugh at her lover's vexation. After 
all that, there might be nothing to alarm her in her mother’s letter ; 
she opened it, glanced at it, saw that it was even more decided 
against Mr. J. than she had feared. ‘There were cruel quotations 
about the insanity in the J. family, taken from her letters at the 
time when she was piqued at the proposal to Miss K. 

All this she saw in a rapid look down her mother’s overflowing 
pages, and she crumpled the letter up in her hand. Now there 
began a real, earnest quarrel between Mr. J. and Louisa, which 
terminated in a kind of personal struggle about the letter, and to 
prevent his obtaining it she threw it into the fire. A moment 
was sufficient for its destruction. With its last spark expired all 
Mr, J.’s tenderness for her—all her hopes of ever being his wife. 
She was relieved afterwards, in telling these circumstances to an 
intimate friend, her vexation at her disappointment not being of 
that kind in which self-reproach or self-contempt mingle so largely 
as to make it too painful to be spoken of, At all events, it was 
not, I think, a very serious case of the heart on either side. 

My tale is soon brought to a close so far as Mr. J. is concerned. 
Two or three years brought to the light of the drawing-room in 
the K. family, a young sister of the Miss K. whom he had first 
admired, much prettier than that old love of his. This time he 
did not wait to get a proposing coat in London. He offered his 
hand in a coat made by a country tailor, and received in return 
the hand, and, we must suppose, the, heart also of a very fair 
young bride. He was heartily welcomed into Mr. K.’s family 
by that quiet merchant and by his motherly wife. But Mr. and 

ts. J. fade away from our street and even from our town. Mr, 
J. bought an estate in a distant part of the country, beginning, 
& some of our neighbours ended their career, by becoming county 
people, They forgot us in our street, and we returned the com- 
Pliment by forgetting them. 
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MOUNT JURA.* 


Salut! pompeux Jura, terrible Mont Envers !—De.rii1e. 


General features of the Jura—Salient points in mountain history—Celtic 
times—Pierced rocks, Gaulish castles, Lacustrine populations, tumuli and 
roads, monoliths, cromlechs, and grottoes—Roman times—Rise of the Bur. 
gundians—Foundation of rich and powerful abbeys—Early churches—Ip. 
vasion of the Saracens—Rise of feudalism—Mountain castles—Rivalry of 
feudal chiefs—Wars of France and Burgundy against the English—Ravages 
of the Heorcheurs—Wars of France and Burgundy—Miracle of the Sire de 
Varambon—Protestantism in the mountain—Devastations of the Swedes— 
Annexation of the mountain to France in the time of Louis XITV.—Decline 
and fall of feudalism—Present state. 


Waar are called the Jura mountains may be better described 
as a broad limestone ridge, swelling at several points in peaks or 
heights to more than five thousand feet above the sea. The loftiest 
summits, which lie along the Swiss frontier, are covered with snow 
six months in the year, and present no soil capable of cultivation. 
The secondary ridges, covered for the most part with forests and 
thickets of pine, juniper, and box, have some fertile valleys and 
pasture grounds. The lowest ridges are covered with soil gene 
rally of a good quality, and which increases im ‘depth and fertility 
as it approaches the plains and open valleys. 

The waters flowing from the French side of the Jura are tribu- 
taries to the Sadne or Rhone—the two principal rivers being the 
Ain and the Doubs. The first waters the department of same 
name, remarkable for its lakes and marshes, its pasturages for 
horses and sheep, its iron and stone, and an industrial and agni- 
cultural population. The Doubs is a more eccentric stream. It 
rises in the loftiest ridges of the Jura, and flows seventy-five miles 
north-east through the lake of St. Point and past the town of 
Pontarlier, to near Porentruy, in Switzerland. Here it makes a 
sudden bend, and re-entering France, flows twenty miles west by 
south, to the town of St. Hypolite, where it receives a small tri- 
butary—the Dessoubre. The source of the Doubs is copious; 1t 18 
the outlet of a subterranean reservoir formed by the drainage of 4 
considerable surface, and flowing amid limestone rocks, its waters 
are again partially (in one case, below Pontarlier, almost entirely), 
absorbed by the cavities which occur in the strata. 

The principal summits of the Jura around the Doubs are Lav- 








* Les Hautes Montagnes du Doubs entre Morteau, Le Nussey, Belvoir et 
Orchamps-Vennes, depuis les temps Celtiques. Par l’Abbé Narbey. Paris: 
Ambroise Bray. 
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mont, Chaumont, Mont Dor, and Rissons, the last-mentioned 
ing about two thousand one hundred and seventy feet in eleva- 
tion. On these summits no vegetation appears; they are com- 
of bare rocks, covered with snow nearly two-thirds of the 
. The slopes of these mountains are also rocky, with patches 
of moss and straggling thorns and hazels. On the south side the 
slopes afford good rege and pleasant valleys sheltered by pine 
forests: in some of the valleys barley and oats are raised, but the 
temperature is too cold for wheat or rye. Between the higher 
country and the valley of the Doubs is a district of inferior eleva- 
tion, marked by a milder air and a more productive soil than 
belong to the upper districts. Wheat, though in small quantity, 
is produced, and, on some of the more favourable slopes the vine 
is cultivated, whilst in the woods the oak and the beech replace 
the pine. Many tracts in this and in the more elevated region 
are marshy, and from them flow the principal streams that water 
the department; the rest of which is in fact occupied by the plains 
or valleys of the Doubs and of the Dessoubre, which are fertile 
and populous. 

The inhabitants of the mountains are, for the most part, tall, 
robust, and healthy, but they have deteriorated, as devils 
under the conscription. Those who dwell in the mountains are 
said to preserve the hospitality and simplicity of manners which 
usually mark the people of such regions. ‘They are said indeed 
to be sober, economical, gentle, willing to oblige, and true to their 
word; whilst those of the plains are neither so robust, nor tem- 
perate, nor obliging. On the other hand, the highlanders are 
untaught and credulous, and that at a time when education is 
more general in this department than in almost any other in 
France, and there is one ae at school for every eleven persons. 

Local histories are sometimes said to have only a limited interest 
and importance, but this can never be the case with one who can 
appreciate the true romance of history. The history of all countries 
18 in reality only composed of a number of particular histories, 
connected together by a certain number of general facts or events, 
more or less common to all. But in a more remote and secluded 
district like the one in question, history has a seal of its own. So 
stern are the successive stages of its lofty uplands, and so deep the 
precipitous ravines by which they are cut up, that it was long 
thought that up to the ninth century these mountains had no in- 
habitants save the semi-savages who roamed in its wild forests. 

ent researches have, however, shown this not to be the case. 
hes of stone and bronze, tools, weapons, and ornaments; men- 
,dolmens, and other so-called Druidical monuments; tumuli, 
weltic roads, and the remains of Gaulish castles, no longer permit 
it to be doubted but that such civilisation as belonged to the ages 
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of stoneand bronze, as also to the Celtic rites, had these mountgins 
for their theatre at the earliest epoch, 

The chief points in a ananoquent history, comprise the successive 
invasions of the Romans, the Burgundians, and the Saracens; the 
contests of the Romanists, and of the Protestants ; the devastations 
of the Swedish army, commanded by the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
and launched upon Franche-Comté by Cardinal Richelieu; and, 
finally, the conquest of the qeovinny by Louis XIV. Celtic 
villages and roads, and Druidical temples and sacrificial altars, 
were here succeeded by remarkable Gaulish castellated caverns 
and grottoes; these again by Roman strongholds, which became 
fortified towns, Then came the rich abbeys and monasteries, and 
imposing ecclesiastical edifices, followed shortly by the castles of 
feudal chiefs, the rivalry of neighbouring lends of towns and 
commons, and the rise of principalities, The feudal is unques 
tionably the most interesting epoch, even in the face of events 
of more vital importance to the country, in the history of 80 
marked and so peace a region. The mountain lords held by 
their rights and privileges longer than on the plains. Monas- 
teries, convents, hermitages, and places of holy pilgrimage, which 
had risen upon spots Pst to the mysterious rites of an 
older pagan worship, also held tenaciously by their secluded fast- 
nesses, and presented an impenetrable barrier to the progress of a 
reformed and enlightened religion, The absolute sway of the 
great nobles—dukes and princes—ultimately put down by the 
strong arm of Richelieu, dnd supplanted by a royal and imperial 
rule, was, however, as incompatible with the continuance of 
feudalism as was the ever increasing power and activity of the 
commons; and yet, although all these things are gone by, and 
only remain as so many monuments on the face of the land, or 
constitute so many curious and interesting pages in local history, 
the actual state of things varies little from what it was in the 
eighteenth century, when the working classes first began to acquire 
property in land from lords and nobles whose fortunes were, under 
the law of primogeniture, perpetually on the decrease. ‘he sub- 
division of land, which is the fatal sequence of such a subversion 
of just legislation, and the curse of France, is here only to be seen 
carried to excess in villages that have been visited by intem- 
perance, and where the generality of landowners have become 

iculturists, The lower classes, however, here as elsewhere in 

ranee, enjoy a considerable portion of the public wealth, and the 
social bonds of the country repose in reality in their hands. 

The existence of ancient Celtic villages in the high mountains of 
Jura is mainly deduced from their names, or that of the forests, 
Sanit fountains in their neighbourhood. Vennes, for example, 

“summit of a hill;” Fuans, “home on the river side; 
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pig “on a rocky or stony soil ;” Laviron, “on a wide plain;” 
Les Edges, “a cutting of trees”—our “ hedges;”* Flangebouche, 
«near a spring which loses itself,” The central district of Vennes, 
with its extensive pine _o 18 peossery rich in Celtic idioms, 
We have two “ Edges”—“ Rondes Edges” below the chapel of 
Sainte Colombe, and “Les Edges” near Loroy. Close by the 
latter is the rock called Barschey, which means “ pierced.” A hole 
from the shelf above downwards, and opens upon a pyra- 
midal rock like a menhir, the summit of which can be bane by 
a rude staircase, Local traditions agsign to the place the honour of 
being a spot where the witches held their sabbaths for centuries 
. But the Abbé Narbey thinks it was a place of sacrifice to 
the diysntty called by the Reem Pluto. Near it are the ruins 
of a stronghold of the tenth or eleventh centuries. 

Descending from the “ pierced rock” by the eastern side of the 
forest, a singular rock is seen in the plain of Guyans-Vennes, 
which once served as a base for the Castle of Vennes, and which 
the worthy abbé believes to date back to Celtic times; more deci- 
sive relics of the same remote epoch appear, however, to be met 
with in the old walls of huge uncut stones at the ChAtel de Pierre- 
fontaine. Some four leagues further north, between the Laumont 
and the Jura, is another pierced rock, surrounded by Gaulish 
ruins, known as the Chatela de Thiebouhans. 

Several spots are met with around Pierre-fontaine and Laviron, 
as in the Nstrict of Alaise, which bear names having a Celtic 
origin, as the Chateau du Peu, with its cavern of Peu or Poué, 

ignifying a funnel, another place for sabbatical meetings; as also 
of Gaulish divinities, as Champ Belun and Edge Belun, from Bel 
or Baal, la Faye, le Peu, la Ruine, and le Gey aux Galls, 

The mountain which courses north and south in front of Vercel 
is terminated near the chapel of Notre Dame des Malades by a 
semicircular wall of stones which completed the defences of an 
extensive space, within which the Sequani are supposed to have 

ht refuge with their families and goods in time of war, These 
native strongholds, noticed by Czsar, are met with all along the 
Jura, in Switzerland, and in Franche-Comté. Close by this 
ancient stronghold, known as the “ Bois du Fort,” are the ruins of 
acastle, called that of the “Eyes,” properly translated by Abbé 
arbey as “ yeux,” but which, restored by the Swiss under the 
bailiff of Nidau in the fifteenth century, became also known as the 
Onstle of Nidau. ‘The Abbé Narbey thinks that these strongholds 
gave the name of Wouachey to the country—that word being a 
corruption of “watch.” It is curious to find such purely English 





* The term appears, however, to be also applied as “edge,” as in parts of 
England to a line of cliffs or hills. 
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words as eyes, edge or hedge, and watch in the Jura, and having 
the same meaning as with us. 

All these watch-towers, or Gaulish castles, were within sight of 
one another. Thus, from the Chatel of Pierre-fontaine, can be 
seen the heights of Barschey, Laviron, Vercel, and Hautepierre, 
Communication was established by means of lighted torches, 
which, being swung or swang in the air, were called “schwan? 
Caesar was surprised to hear that the massacre at Genabum ( Gien) 
was known in Auvergne, a distance of a hundred and sixty miles, 
in less than twelve hours. But this was everywhere the same, 
from the Baal fires noticed in the Bible and the Talmud, to the 
vitrified forts of Scotland. Fires lighted on the mountain or hill- 
tops may be considered as the first attempt at telegraphic commu- 
nication. 

The table-land which stretches to the eastward of the castles of 
Vennes and Barschey is the first of any importance which is met 
with on coming from Switzerland, and hence it was the scene, 
even at intervals far apart from one another, of fierce combats, 
These appear to have occurred chiefly at Grand Chaux, where 
tumuli abound, and from which numerous weapons and relics of 
bone and bronze have been obtained, which are now preserved in 
the Museum at Besangon. Skeletons of men of gigantic stature, 
who have fallen in battle, have also been disinterred, 

The table-land of La Guillotte is renowned for the savage and 
— beauty of the valleys and ravines by which it is cut up. As 

efore the existence of Morteau, communication with Helvetia 
was carried on by the ford of Sobey, close by Villers (the Villa of 
the Romans); this upland was defended by a small fort. The so 
called Brenets had also their stronghold at Chatela, near Lake 
Chaixon. A semicircular cliff, beyond the precipices of the 
waterfall known as the Saut du Doubs, attracts attention by its 
elevation and singular appearance. On its declivity was the 
Chitela du Pissoux, as also two gigantic stones, one of which is 
called the rock of St. Joseph. A great sacrificial stone is also to 
be seen above the waterfall, and an upright stone or menhir in the 
forest close by, on the French side of the river. The cavern 
attached, as usual in the Jura, to a castle, is met with here on the 
banks of the river. Here, indeed, as also in the valley of the 
Dessoubre, these chitels or castles, which date anteriorly to the 
construction of maps in the middle ages (which were carefully 
preserved by the lords of Belvoir and Neuchatel, and by the monks 
of Morteau), are generally met with in the neighbourhood of 8 
cavern or of druidical stones. The ruins of the castles themselves 
are often barely perceptible, except in very wild spots, and some 
times only the name of the hill, chatel or chitela, remains to attest 
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its former importance. “The Jura,” says M. Quiquerez,* “ was 
traversed by a considerable number of roads, which were all pro- 
tected by castles or military posts;” and he adds, this Jurassic 
region, reputed desert in the time of the Celts and little peopled 
in that of the Romans, was, on the contrary, as well scopes the 
centre of Helvetia and of Sequania. 

The attention given to the fortifying of that part of the valle 
of the River Doubs, where, imbedded in ravines from Montbenoit 
to Montbeliard, that river has a more open flow between Morteau 
and Remonot, is attributed by the Abbé Narbey to the frequent 
hostilities carried on in remote times with the people who inha- 
bited the lacustrine dwellings on the lakes of Neuchftel and 
Bienne. We have already given a detailed account of these 
remains, of which forty-six are now known on the first lake, and 
twenty on the second, and there is a decided connexion between 
the iaite found in them and those discovered in the tumuli of the 
Jura; but to attribute the hatchets and ornaments of jade and 
nephrite to the dispersion of the builders of Babel, as the Abbé 
Narbey does, because the Sequani worshipped Baal or Belus, is a 
mere absurdity. 

The old Celtic road by which the Helvetian warriors advanced 
upon the heights of Guyans-Vennes, issued from the Besangon by 
the mountain of Chapelle-du-Buis; traces of it are to be seen cut 
in the rock by the side of the Roman road, and that of the middle 

It was carried across the marshes of the Sadne, whence it 
sent off a branch to Nods and Pontarlier, and another in the 
direction of Avenches and Neuchitel. This latter opened upon 
the valley of Vennes by the “Col des Edges,” leaving the rock of 
Barschey and the castle of Vennes to the left, and the Chateau 
Sarrasin to the right. It was then prolonged to the south of the 
Grand Chaux by the Bas de la Chaux, and thus reached the cele- 
brated ford of Sobey between Morteau and Villers. From thence 
it was carried by the valley of Combe-Pellier (the former being a 
word well known in this country, and which some have lately 
argued to have been applied to hills as well as valleys), ascended 
to the right of Malcombe, upon the upland of the Matra and 

crossed the crest of the hills at a point where the Gaulish 

chariots have left ruts in the rock several inches in depth, descend- 

ing by the Roussottes and the valley of Travers to Gaint Aubin, 

which it reached by the old passes of the Virba and the forest of 

celebrated for its menhirs, and whence it directed itself 

upon Neuchatel and Auvernier, two antique stations of the 
€ populations. 


(eens 





* “Topographie d’une partie du Jura Oriental,” chap. viii. p. 24. 
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These regions also communicated with Alaise, an important 
Guulish city, which the Abbé Narbey identifies with the Alesis of 
Cesar, concerning the site of which even the informants of 
Napoleon III. could not obtain decisive proofs. By the side of 
what are called the Chf&taillons of Alaise—walls of uncut stone 
twenty feet in thickness—are about eight Druidic cells fronting 
the bare rock, and which could me he inhabited each by one 
person, as described by Strabo and Vitruvius. Amid these are 

eat flat stones, supposed to be sacrificial, upon one of which the 
head of a horse, venerated by the Gauls, 1s rudely figured. 

“The Languetine d’Alaise,” says M. Biul, “is the trunk of a 
tree of Celtic roads, whose two greatest branches were directed, 
the one towards Helvetia, the other towards the Rhone and the 
country of the Allobroges.”* Alaise is supposed, indeed, to have 
been one of the most famous schools of Druidism, as well as a 
centre of industry, as represented in the arms and ornaments found 
in the tumuli of Guyans. One of the most striking monuments 
of the same date is the monolith called Toumta-trou, three leagues 
north of Alaise, and figured in M. Ed. Clerc’s “ Etudes completes 
sur Alaise.” There is, however, another of still more imposing 
aspect at Wouaroly, on the river Dessoubre. It is called the 
Chittean du Diable, and figures as a frontispiece to Abbé Narbey’s 
work, To judge by that figure, it would, however, appear to be 
as much a freak of nature as of art. There is a Druidical circle 
above, so there is no doubt that, as in many other instances, the 
caprices of nature, or rather peculiarities in the decomposition of 
rocks, have been turned to account by the Druids. ‘The abbé 
derives the name from Ouar, “above;” Ohl, “column.” There 
is a spring close by, besides many other supposed Druidical remains 
and also tumuli. It is quite certain from the numerous edicts 
issued in times of early Christianity against the custom of holding 
meetings at fountains and raised stones, as in the “ Concilium 
Nannetense, cap. xx.,” that the practice endured for a long time; 
but we suspect the worthy abbé’s fancy carries him away when he 
sees in all these cubic and angular slabs of limestone so many 
magical and divinatory stones. Another spring in the same 
s,m Ee remarkable for its purity, is called Goda, from 
God, “good ;” a, “water.” On the western side of the mountai 
are also three caves, which have furnished bones and iron weapons 
to explorers. 

Two other remarkable grottoes, having columns of rock, looked 
upon as Druidical monuments by zealous archeologists, are met 
with in the valley of the Dessoubre. One is the grotto of Vauclus, 
west of a misshapen rock called that of Baal; the other the grow 





* Chemins Celtiques. Par M. Bial, pp. 99-100. 
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of Maurepos, north-west of a detached rock at the confluence of 
the Dessoubre and the Lancot. 

«A remarkable thing!” exclaims the worthy abbé. “Near 
where are the three Druidical stones of the valley of the Dessoubre, 
three sanctuaries have been raised: those of Vaucluse, of Notre- 
Dame de Consolation, and of Notre-Dame de l'Ermitage de 
Mancenans, as if Providence had] wished to purify these places 
sullied by the abominations of Paganism.” But as the Greeks 
and Romans used to consecrate the temples of Eastern divinities 
to their own mythology, so it is no uncommon thing in the East 
to find the same holy places of a remote antiquity upheld to the 
present day by either of the adverse creeds—Christian or Muham- 
madan 


It is supposed that when the Romans came and razed the Gaulist 
cast down their menhirs and rocking-stones, their monoliths 
and triliths, and their dolmens and cromlechs, abolished sacrifices, 
and drove the priests from their monkish cells, that the latter took 
refuge in the grottoes and asylums of Wouaroly and Vaucluse, of 
Remonot, on he Doubs, and at the fall of the same river. When 
Saint Eustace and Saint Agile, monks of Luxeuil, were sent into 
the country of the Varasques, of which the mountains of Doubs 
constituted part, in the seventh century, they had still idols to ex- 
terminate from the forests, and abominable Pagan practices to 
extirpate. Among others was a famous statue erected at “ Urbe 
Metensi,” now Maiche, and which is supposed by Abbé Narbey to 
have stood in the quarter still called Batheusse, where the Gaulish 
divinity—Bath-Hesus—was worshipped. 
What tended more than anythingelse touphold ancient and super- 
sitious practices in the Jura, as in other mountain countries, was 
the conquerors preferred the milder climate and the fertility 
ofthe plains to the cold and niggardly pastures of the highlands. 
Hence also the old Gaulish names of places, rocks, caverns, and 
tuttles survived the Roman epoch. A remarkable example of this 
#t0 be met with at Le Locle, vulgarly known as l’Oueche, an old 
ttm signifying a guard-house (watch in English and wacht in 
n). It is curious that we have in Oueche, beg ro 5 and 
tsimilar words the same corruption in modern French as is 
to Oriental words, as Ouady for Wady, “a valley,” and 
Douar for Duwar, an encampment. This would be harmless, but 
French etymology is constantly transferred to this country. 
Mountain chain which extends between Pontarlier and 
rd, on the frontiers of Switzerland and Franche-Comté, 
tone attracted the attention of the Roman conquerors, and they 
forthwith proceeded to fortify Vennes and Remonot (Romano), 
lich commanded the more accessible defiles. ‘The Roman road, 
Which kept up communication between Switzerland to Besangon 
2B2 
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by the mountains of Morteau, is still traceable. The Romans also 
left traces of points occupied in the mountains. These are most 
numerous near the Grand Chaux and Guyans-Vennes. The 
Mont de Prel (Mons Prelii), near Russey, bears evidence in relics 
found there of a battle having been fought with the Teutons in 
the time of Gallien. Most of the remains are, however, those of 
entrenched camps. 

Tradition assigns to Saint Martin of Tours the first preaching 
of the Gospel in the mountains. A fountain between Guyans. 
Vennes and Orchamps still bears his name. A church, dedicated 
to Saint Columbus, stood at the same place in the time of the 
Crusades, and subsisted to the last century. There is also g 
church, dedicated to Saint Martin, in the valley of Sancey. 

At the downfall of the Roman empire, the Burgundians ascended 
the Rhine under the leadership of Gondocar, and, spreading over 
the surrounding country, disputed its possession with the Roman 
General Actius. The new power had also to encounter another 
enemy at the very onset, that of the Huns, who invaded Gaul, 
and it is believed that the chief struggles which took place at this 
epoch were, as those which had preceded, near the castle of Vennes 
and on the plains of Grand Chaux, which furnish traces of so 
many conflicts at various epochs. Gondioch remaining king of 
the eountry, at» the death of Gondocar he divided the territory 
among his companions in arms, reserving, however, certain absolute 
privileges, by which his successors, more especially Saint Sigis 
mund, were enabled to found rich and powerful abbeys with the 

rant of lands, houses, freemen, plebeians, colonists, and slaves. 

‘he oldest and chief among these was the abbey of Agaune, in 
the valley of Vennes, whose power gradually extended to Russey, 
Bretonvillers, Sancey, and Belvoir. Slavery was abolished by these 
monastic establishments and replaced by serfdom, and the gradual 
rise of municipal institutions is traced to the same source. _ 

The old abbey was erected by Saint Sigismund, who, saint as 
he was, had killed his son Sigeric upon the perfidious insinuations 
of a second wife, and wished to make an indemnity for the crime. 
The Ostrogoths, expelled from the East, penetrated as far as the 
Jura in the fifth and sixth centuries, and planted their huts on the 
two banks of the rivers of Doubs and Dessoubre. It was the 
Arianism of the new comers which brought about the mission af 
Saints Eustace and Agile, and the result was the complete fusion 
of the two people. Out of one hundred and nine words i the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, in the language of the mountaimees 
of the present day, eighty-one are Latin, seventeen Celtic (of whi 
several are met with in English and German), six German, 
five Greek. Among the words met with in English are lau 
(lunch), laimpa (leap), sow (pig), vouognie, or whine (to We? 
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with complaints), schauck (chuck like a hen), bout (put), I (1) 


] m’en envais”), and others. 
The abbeys constituted so many centres of Christianity in early 
The first church founded by that of Agaune was the 
jory of Laval, in the mountains of Vennes. It is supposed to 
wea been founded in 940 upon the site of a temple of Diana, and 
when the abbey itself was devastated by the Saracens, it passed 
into the hands of the Augustins established at Montbenoit. 
Orchamps had its church at the same early epoch, as had also 
most of the larger places attached to the abbey, but there are few 
remains of these early churches, which were all destroyed by the 
The abbeys were not only centres of religious propagandism, but 
also of military prowess. Men of arms were maintained on the 
lands and in the castles, more especially in that of Vennes, which 
was in the middle ages a large and handsome fortress. Vennes 
was ever the centre of the whole region, and when the Saracens 
read over the country in the tenth century, they raised a 
wooden citadel at Montallo, near Orchamps, which existed for 
igh three centuries, and the site is still known as that of the 
“Chateau Sarrasin.” It commanded the highway known as “ Les 
Edges.” They also established themselves on the upland, on the 
ight bank of the Doubs, where to the present day exists the so- 
called village of Saracens, and from whence they commanded the 
valley of Morteau and the ford of Sobey. The old Chitela de 
Sancey is also supposed to have been one of their strongholds, 
The rapacious Mussulmans were attracted to the country by the 
wealth of the abbey of Agaune, enriched during four centuries 
by the offerings of the Kings of France, Burgundy, and Italy. 

At length Conrad, King of Burgundy, having obtained the 
assistance of the Hungarians who had reached the borders of the 
Rhine, set them and the Saracens of Besancon by the ears, and 
then took advantage of their mutual weakness walk exhaustion to 
obtain possession of the towns and strongholds. ‘This was in 967, 
yet it was not till after the year 1000 that the ancient monastery 
of Saint Maurice, in Valais, was rebuilt by Rodolphe III., last 
King of Burgundy, and the same prince founded the priory of 
Morteau. 

The abbey of Agaune, which in 1128, under Amadeus III. of 
Savoy, had regained all its former splendour, granted feudal rights 
to the knights of Vennes and Belvoir who had fought valiantly in 

cause. The latter family dwelt at first in the small strong- 
dof Saint Julien, erected amid the rocks of the Dessoubre, 
near Rosureux. An inscription in Arabic letters records that the 
neighbouring church was built in 1024. 
The feudal chiefs, whose rights were guaranteed to them by the 
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church, soon felt that the real power lay with them and their men. 
at-arms, and they hastened to occupy the most inaccessible sites jn 
the mountains, with their castles flanked with round towers, The 
feudal saying, “No land without its lord,” applied itself by the 
middle of the twelfth century to the mountains of Morteay, 
Russey, Vennes, and Belvoir. 

In 1027, Humbert I., Sire de Salins, built Chatelneuf above the 
semicircular rock at the ravine of Consolation, on the Dessoubre. 
It was at once a most inaccessible and picturesque site, and water 
was obtained from the river by a well nearly fifty yards in depth, 
It is not known what knights occupied the castle of the Saracens 
or of Montallo after the expulsion of the Moors, but the quantity 
of armour, harness, and spoils of various description discovered in 
the ruins appear to indicate that they led an adventurous exist. 
ence. Nothing could be more animating than the life led in these 
mountain castles at this era. The feudal chiefs assembled together 
to hunt the stags and wild-boar, which at that time frequented the 
pine-forests of Orchamps, Russey, and Morteau, the valleys of the 
Doubs and of the Dessoubre, and the thick cover of Belvoir. The 
chitellaines were assisted by a host of servitors in providing for 
the wants of the boisterous huntsmen, Every event in domestic 
life, more especially a baptism, a betrothal, or a marriage, was 
celebrated by prolonged festivities. : 

The Crusades first came to interrupt this joyous existence, to fill 
the bosoms of the knights with new aspirations, and to bring sorrow 
to many a fair chitellaine. A portion of the fiefs of Gaucher IIL, 
Sire de Salins, were made over to Amadeus I. of Montfaucon 
from his having refused to follow the banners of Frederic I., and 
it was at the expiration of the third crusade that Huon de Belvoir 
erected the castle, which is now the last monument of feudal times 
to be met with in the mountains. Its great round tower, recently 
restored, has given it renewed life, without taking away from its 
antique character. 

The rivalry of feudal lords was, however, productive of the 
same deplorable results in the Jura as elsewhere. A long and 
bellicose dispute that arose early in the thirteenth century between 
Amadeus Il. of Montfaucon, the Sires of Vennes, and Huon de 
Belvoir, as to the right of possession of the Chateau Sarrasin or of 
Montallo, was only settled by the old castle being razed to its 
foundations by common consent. The same lord of Montfaucon 
having obtained occupancy of Morteau, he had to struggle against 
the bellicose attitude assumed by the priors, abbés, and monks of 

the day. Amadeus also built the castle of Passavant to hold the 
neighbourhood in fealty, and he extended his sway over both sides 
of the Jura. At his death he was lord of some seventeen baronies 
and priories. Pierrefontaine, one of his dependencies, became # 
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arriere-fief in the fourteenth century under Perrin Purnelle de 
Pierrefontaine. 

The rivalry of Henri de Montbéliard and Louis de Neuchatel, 
brought about by intermarriages, was also the cause of much 
trouble in the mountains. Louis having obtained possession of 
Vennes and of the “ damoiseaux de Guyans,” as the armed men 
of that redoubtable district were curiously enough designated, 
Henri built the castle of Réaumont by way of retaliation. A 
temporary arrangement was come to, and the two counts erected 
the church of Bizot, at their united expense, for the benefit of the 

ple of the two lordships. But peace was soon broken, and 
Tous assaulted Réaumont several times, but without success, One 
Jacquant d’Estavayer managed, however, to get into the castle 
with three companions, and put the Chatelain Jacquant de Mont- 
faucon to death. The knight and his comrades were condemned 
in consequence to make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. The 

vering efforts of Henri de Montfaucon to create a principality 
in the mountain brought about a league, and a desultory warfare 
was only brought to an end by the King of France, the Duke of 
Burgundy, and the Archbishop of Besangon interfering. These 
feudal wars devastated the country; not only were priories sacked, 
but the whole country was placed under contribution, and there 
was general suffering and discontent. Louis of Neuchatel is 
credited with having done great things towards ameliorating the 
condition of the people, and he interested himself in the welfare of 
the mountaineers generally. 

The wars of Burgundy and France against the English carried 
away the mountain chiefs to the plains of Flanders, and to the 
fatal fields of Crécy, Poictiers, and Agincourt. The lords of 
Belvoir—the sires de Cusance—were at that time at the head of 
the feudal chiefs, and the other dependencies were divided under 
the banners of the Counts of Neuchatel, the sires de Villersexel, 
the Counts of Montbéliard, and the sires of Chalon-Arlay— 
Princes of Orange. As the Counts of Neuchatel also led the men 
of arms of Friburg and Hockberg, as well as those of Morteau, 
Russey, and Vennes in the Jura, Edward III. had all the flower 
of the chivalry of Switzerland and of Burgundy, as well as of 
France, opposed to him by Philip of Valois. Burgundy was, 
however, twice occupied by the English (1355 and 1360). The 
country was at that time held by the Duchess Marguerite, widow 
of the Count of Flanders, and the lords of the Jura not only 
situggled against Robert de Canolles, an adventurer, who had 

power in Auvergne and Poitou, but they are also said to 

have played the most important part in putting down the revolt of 
ues Artevelt in Flanders. The rupture that followed between 
sans peur and the dauphin Charles led to the frightful 
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treachery of the bridge of Montereau, so ably depicted in the 
historical romances of Alexandre Dumas, sen. This terrible act 
of treachery threw Bur undy into the hands of the English arty 
but, at the cessation of ostilities, the whole country being wn. 
tated by banditti, these afflicted the mountain sorely, partly to 
avenge their alliance with the English, partly because they could 
carry on their depredations with impunity. Sancey especially 
became the scene of incendiary fires and massacres. The ladies, 
in the absence of their respective lords, attested their prowess as 
chitellaines, levied men, and carried on reprisals with such vigour 
that a chronicler of the time says, “ The rivers of the Sadne and of 
the Doubs were so filled with the bodies diceuw écorcheurs (so 
were the bandits designated), that the fishermen drew them out 
instead of fish, sometimes two and two, or three and three, bound 
together with cords.” The said écorcheurs were not, however, 
utterly exterminated in the mountain till 1444. 

A few years of tranquillity under Philippe le Bon gave the 
mountaineers breathing time; but in the time of Charles le Témé- 
raire, the Swiss, impelled by Louis XI., invaded the Jura and 
ravaged the mountain around Maiches and Morteau. Belvoir 
alone resisted. This was in 1474. Charles retorted in 1476, by 
a descent upon the Swiss, but he was defeated at Granson and 
Morat, and several of the mountain strongholds placed themselves 
under the protection of the senate of Berne. Charles was equally 
unlucky in Lorraine. He was aided and abetted in the battle of 
Nancy by the representatives of all the old families—Ferry de 
Cusance lord of Belvoir, Henri of Neuchatel, Philippe de Hoch- 
berg lord of Vennes, and others; but he was defeated, the lord of 
Belvoir was slain, and Charles himself lost his life in the retreat, 

The Archduke Maximilian, who had wedded Marie of Bur- 
gundy, kept up hostilities against Louis XI. after the death of 
Charles the Rash; but the French issuing forth from Besangon in 
August, 1479, drove the Burgundians before them, burning 
Vercel, capturing Belvoir, and reducing most of the strongholds 
even in the high mountains. ‘Their success was as brief, however, 
as it had been rapid, for the Burgundians, returning, drove them 
out of the country, which was thus innocently subjected to the 
horrors of two successive invasions and two successive devastations. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries brought nothing but 
numberless evils to the mountaineers, wars, invasions, and devasta- 
tions. The “communes” had grouped around the priories, 1 
preference to the barons; municipal liberties had been granted to 
a few of the more populous towns, as Vennes, Saint Julien, and 
Chatelneuf. Lastly, the inhabitants of Morteau constituted them 
selves into a “ bourgeoisie” under Philippe le Hardi. The pnot 
and the Countess of Neucliitel protested in vain, The newly 
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constituted citizens became more and more confident in their own 
strength, and united in their resistance to the encroachments of 
both church and barons. Conrad and Jean of Friburg resusci- 
tated the old feudal rights at various epochs, and the opposing 
claims were often insisted upon by acts of open violence exceed- 
ingly detrimental to the prosperity of the country. One day the 
favours of the people were sought for, the next day they were 
exposed to subjugation by armed force and to acts of vengeance, 
for what was deemed to be their obstinate spirit of opposition. 
Chiatelneuf was especially exposed to these disorders, being claimed 
by the descendants of the Countess of Neuchatel and iy Humbert 
of Villersexel, each of whom asserted their rights by appeals to the 

tliament of Déle and by force of arms. As litigations of this 
kind were not decided for a very long time, the disputes had time 
to gain the populations, the spirit of faction and partisanship was 
aroused, and justice itself was obliged ultimately to pay for its 
tardiness by bringing the litigation to the decision of an armed 
force. 

Chatelneuf became in the fifteenth century the scene of a mar- 
vellous event, which the worthy Abbé Narbey tells us has left 
an ineffaceable impression after the lapse of centuries. Pope 
Martin V. had made an appeal to the barons to march in aid of 
Rhodes and Cyprus, which were threatened by the Saracens. 
Amadeus of Savoy, who was bound to James of Lusignan by ties 
of relationship, alone responded to the appeal. He was joined by 
one Francois de la Palud, Sire de Varembon, a knight of great 
renown, who had declined to join the French in the war against 
England. This valiant knight, bidding farewell to bis wife and 
children, joined Amadeus I. in Savoy, with a small band of men- 
at-arms. ‘The Saracens, however, overpowered the sinall army of 
Christians, and among the prisoners removed to Cairo, after the 
fatal battle of Domy, were the King James de Lusignan and 
Frangois de la Palud. Some twenty thousand Christians were, it 
issaid, carried away to Egypt and Syria, but only a few of the 
more distinguished knights had their lives spared in the hopes of 
ransom. ‘Till this arrived they had to pass their time in chains 
and in dungeons. Two years elapsed before an insulting commu- 
nication from the Egyptian Sultan made known to the Christian 
kings that many of the knights were in durance vile. Especial efforts 
were made to convert the Sire de Varembon to Muhammadanism, 
butin vain. At length it was announced to him that he must either 
turn renegade or lose his head on the ensuing morning. He luckily 
remembered at this crisis that he had knelt with his wife before 

image of Our Lady on leaving Varembon, and he once more 
fervently invoked her aid and protection. What was his surprise 
on awaking next morning at perceiving the mountains around 
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Chitelneuf, the lofty towers of the castle rising above the pines, 
and the great rocks still known as “La Roche du Prétre”? Hy 
did not know where he was, but he certainly was not in Egypt. 
The peasants told him that he was at Ch&telneuf, the castle of 
Humbert de Villersexel, and he at once went and knocked at the 

rtals, and that in his dress as a slave, with an iron collar round 
fis neck, and holding up his chains in his hands, Humbert could 
not show too much hospitality to one who had been so especially 
favoured by the Virgin, Frangois de la Palud’s first wife being 
dead, he wedded a niece of Humbert’s, and became the inheritor 
of the county de la Roche and of Chatelneuf. In the bottom of 
the valley he raised an oratory in fulfilment of a vow made to the 
Virgin, and in commemoration of the miracle to which he was 
indebted for his escape, and which has ever since been known as 
that of Notre Dame de Consolation. His chains and tunic were 
suspended to its walls, hermits were appointed to the guardianship 
of the relics, and the place became one of pilgrimage to all the 
country round. Such is the tradition upheld by the successive 
occupants of Chatelneuf ever since the fifteenth century and the 
advent of the Sire de la Palud. The Abbé Narbey remarks that 
if it does not possess all the authenticity of miracles recognised by 
the Church, it is certain that the contemporaries of .Fvangois de la 
Palud vied with one another in their devout pilgrimages to the 
relics, as also to a picture which represented the chief events of the 
miracle, 

This Frangois de la Palud, who arrived in the mountain in so 
miraculous a manner, assisted the Duke of Burgundy in his wars 
against France, and he had his nose cut off, and was made a 
prisoner upon the Rhone. He was quite a man of his time, adven- 
turous and bellicose, and yet so generous and hospitable that he 
was much beloved by his companions in arms, Claude de la 
Palud, son of Francois, devoted his time to embellishing Chatel- 
neuf, in order to make the place worthy of his wife, one of the 
Sforzas of Milan, and the beautiful and secluded valley of Notre 
Dame de Consolation became once more the scene of chivalrous 
gaieties and festivities, ‘The modest oratory erected by Frangois 
was replaced by a spacious chapel, which was well endowed and 
served by a priest. The family of the Ryes, which furnished the 
Dukes of Burgundy with many distinguished captains, afterwards 
held Chatelneuf, as also the marquisate of Varembon. 

The family of Chalon-Arlay, Princes of Orange and of Reau- 
mont, particular! distinguished itself in the mountain by its wal- 
like ambition, Jean III, was the first who attempted to cast off 
allegiance to the Dukes of Burgundy, By his generosity and 
magnificence he attached numerous adventurous captains to his 
person; he extended his possessions by the marriages of his chil- 
dren, and although summoned before the parliament of Dole, he 
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not the less persevered in upholding a kind of independent prin- 
cipality. e successor of me d’Arquel, was chiefly no- 
table for his avarice, as his son, again, Guillaume, was for his pro- 
digality. This William of Orange went with sundry captains, 
monks, valets, and a herald-at-arms from Friburg, to be dubbed a 
knight at the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. His extravagance 
was so great, that at last the lordship of Réaumont passed over to 
Etienne de Falletans. 

In the sixteenth century the bellicose ardour of the mountaineers 
found vent in fighting under the banners of Charles V, Two 
knights of Cernay-sur-Maiche are said to have been mainly instru- 
mental in the defeat of Francis I. at Pavia, and Philibert, Prince 
of Orange and Sire de Réaumont assumed the command at Rome, 
upon the fall of the Connétable de Bourbon; but he was not more 
lucky than his predecessor, whose adventurous career has been 
ably depicted by a pen practised in historical romance, for he fell 
by a shot from the arquebuse of a Florentine, Réné de Nassau- 
Orange, who succeeded Philibert, was killed at the siege of Saint 
Dizier in 1544; William, who succeeded him, was assassinated at 
Deft in 1584, and altogether fortune did not for a time smile upon 
this family descended from the Jura mountains, 

Mountain recesses, where every credit was given to the mira- 
. culous transport of Frangois of Palud from the dungeons of Cairo 
to the walls of Chitelneuf by the Virgin Mary, and not a hut but 
had a rude illustration of the miracle on its walls, were not pre- 
cisely the places for the propagation of an enlightened Christianity. 
Whilst Reform held ni by the neighbouring lordships of 
Neuchatel and Montbéliard, the knights of the mountain enrolled 
themselves in a brotherhood of St. George, the object of which 
was to uphold the religious and military spirit engendered by the 
Crusades. The “ audacious innovator,” as Farel is called, accom- 
panied by Jean du Paiquier, penetrated, however, into the moun- 
tains, and Protestantism soon spread along the valley of the Doubs, 
notwithstanding popular superstition, as manifested in the instance 
of the Fauche family, who had emigrated from Neuchatel, owing 
to one of them having declared that he would set fire to a wooden 
statue of St. John, a neighbour filled it with powder, which, 
blowing up, the said F ae believed that it was a manifestation 
of divine anger, and he fled to Morteaus The women were, as 
usual, most opposed to innovations, and they stoned and beat the 
Protestant prediostors at Morteau and eadlate, When the men 
interfered it was not so successfully, for one Nicolas Bise de 
Morteau, having put himself at the head of an armed band to 
chastise the Protestants, and advancing “enseignes deployées et 
tambourins sonnant,” he was incontinently drowned in the Doubs, 
or, in the quaint language of the chronicle, “se noya dans le 
ubs sans plus remuer.” 
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The Protestants on their side had also recourse to armed force, 
and even threatened to advance against their chief enemy, the 
parliament of Besangon. A mob of peasants, led on by the Baron 
d’Aubonne, were, however, surprised at the old historical ford of 
Sobey, and were defeated with much slaughter. “ A spot called 
‘Champ de Seng not far from Villers, was,” says the Abbé 
Narbey, “probably the theatre of this glorious combat.” The in- 
habitants of Morteau were declared citizens of Besancon for this 
act of fidelity to the Church, but from that time forth the night 
and left of of the Doubs became as distinct as they are to the 

resent day. 

With the rise of Protestantism, the lower classes began not only 
to rejoice in the sentiment of self-dependence, but they also 
gradually acquired property, and a great era of decadence was in- 
augurated in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in the whole 
framework of feudalism. The multiplication of small lordships 
was in itself a source of weakness, which the more enlightened of 
the people were not slow to take advantage of. Extravagance had 
ruined many great families, castles were everywhere falling into 
ruins, and even at Belvoir and Chitelneuf, where the dignity of 
the old nobility of the mountains was the longest upheld, the 

ople were in frequent rebellion against claims which were no 
- er consistent with the spirit of the times. 

n 1595, Henry IV. sent bands of Frenchmen and Lorrains 
into the mountain, but the devastations which they committed 
were as nothing compared to the evils entailed by the invasion of 
the Swedes, under the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, in 1635—an 
invasion abetted by Richelieu, who sought to annex the province 
to France. Franche-Comté was defended by Duke Charles IV. 
of Lorraine, a Catholic ally of Spain, and he had for lieutenant 
Frangois de Rye, Marquis de + smn Dr al The war lasted for 
several years with various fortune. Saint Hipolyte distinguished , 
itself*by its gallant resistance to the Protestants, and Morteau by 
the number of its fanatic levies. The people of the open country 
had for the most part to take refuge in the caverns amid the rocks 
of the Doubs and the Dessoubre, or to fly into Switzerland. The 
Swiss at length turning the bridge of Morteau by crossing the 
river when it was frozen over, captured the place, after a tre- 
mendous loss of life. A cross, which stood upon the bridge up to 
the end of last century, commemorated the om of one thousand 
defenders of the town and priory. The spirit which animated the 
mountaineers may be judged of from an anecdote connected with 
the foundation of the church des Fontenottes. An old man named 
Billod dwelt in an isolated house in the valley of Montlebon. 
Taking advantage of the absence of his three sons, half a dozen 
Swiss adventurers made a descent upon the farm, and, after 
devastating it, they fastened the old man to the tail of a horse and 
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made off towards Morteau. The three sons, coming back in the 
interval, hurried away to intercept the marauders by placing 
themselves behind a stone known as “ Pierre du Serment.” They 
yowed an oratory to the Virgin should they succeed in liberating 
their father. The band coming up, six in number, three were shot 
down, and the others were soon overcome. The oratory was built, 
and became the church des Fontenottes. 

Réaumont was given up by its chatellains without striking a 
blow. Bizot was saved by the inhabitants taking refuge with 
torches in the steeple of the church, which the Swedes in conse- 
quence, passing it at night-time, mistook for a formidable strong- 
hold. The chatellain or custodian of Chatelneuf gave up the keys 
of the castle to the Swedes, and was rewarded, it is said, by 
having one of them thrust into his head, and his body being 
suspended from the walls. Vennes, its castle in ruins, was incapable 
of defence, and was also given up to the invaders. The Swedes, 
encouraged by such successes, spread in bands over the country, in 
the villages, among isolated farms, in the forests, and even among 
the rocks, where they sought out those who had taken refuge in 
caverns, as at Lancot, La Baume, and other places. a 
garrisoned by Charles IV. of Lorraine, alone held out, although 
besieged by Colonel Rosen, and its defenders not only succeeded 
in holding the place, but they were also enabled to give help to 
the inhabitants of Saint Hipolyte, sorely pressed by the French 
and the Swedes. These were the last events of a war which 
devastated the mountain for ten long years, and entailed the de- 
struction of vast numbers of its inhabitants, and the devastation of 
its hamlets, villages, towns, and castles, many of which never arose 
from their ruins. ‘The war attested to the prowess of the people. 
With the exception of Belvoir, the feudal castles had presented 
little or no resistance to the enemy—their day was gone by— 
whilst the people everywhere displayed that energy, perseverance, 
and courage which sprang from their. newly-acquired liberties and 
a sense of he mt wo 

War terminated with the peace of Westphalia, but was suc- 
ceeded by famine and plague. Churches and oratories were raised 
to stay the pestilence, and so inveterate was the hatred of the 
mountaineers against the French, as the authors of all their 
sufferings, that for one hundred and fifty years afterwards the old 
men were buried with their faces to the ground in detestation of 
their neighbours, and every evening they taught their children to 
pray for the King of Spain. Philip IV. did much towards re- 
lieving the sufferings of the mountaineers, and in 1665, less than 
thirty years from the conclusion of the war, farmers and labourers 
Were seen at the fairs and markets of Russey, Morteau, and 


Orchamp-Vennes, disposing their produce, and almost as thriving 
as ever. 
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The mountaineers having declared that they would not be 
French, it only remained to make them so by force of arms, 
Louis XIV. accordingly sent an army under the arent Condé to 
subjugate the country in the winter of 1668. ‘The Marquis of 
Yenne was at that epoch governor, and he made the best pre 

ions in his power to resist the onslaught. Besangon and 
ontarlier fell at the onset, and the priory of Morteau gave in its 
allegiance to save itself from pillage. Spain came, however, to 
the assistance of the mountaineers, and the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle relieved them for a time. The Prince of Aremberg, ai 
old soldier, was appointed governor, and he was succeeded by 
Don Francesco d’Alveda, who soon found himself in the presence 
of Louis XIV. and his generals, encamped bencath the walls of 
Besangon in May, 1674. The country people had, as usual, fled 
to their forests and caves, but Louis issued a general amnesty, 
invited the people to return to their homes, absolved them of the 
daily payment of three thousand francs made to the Spaniards for 
protection, and thus won over those who were rejoiced at escaping 
the perils of fire and sword. But the discontent of many, at 
becoming French, was not extinguished, and it manifested itself 
subsequently on several occasions. 

With the French conquest, Franche-Comté passed from the 
rule of the barons to the far more efficacious charge of the king’s 
intendants. The only liberty left to the communes was the right 
to nominate the rectors of schools, the échevins or notaries public, 
and the gardes foréstiers and champétres. The king, however, if 
anything, favoured the communes as a set off against the notorious 
discontent of the barons. 

The Swedes had burnt Chfatelneuf and demolished the old 
fortresses of Vennes and Saint Julien; Louis XIV. did the same 
with Réaumont, and Belvoir alone remained intact in the moun- 
tains. The celebrated hermitage of Notre Dame de Consolation 
became the only point of union among those of high birth. Marie 
Henriette de Cusance had erected there a convent of Minimes, 
which was not completed until 1682. The Marchioness de 
Ligneville also favoured the spot with her pious liberality. 

The lordship of Réaumont had been the subject of a long liti- 
gation between the family of Mérode and the Princes of Orange— 
this litigation, suspended during the wars, was resumed on the 
annexation of Franche-Comté to Frunce. The last representative 
of the lordship was the unfortunate Madame de Lauragais, who 
presented a petition for indemnification for the loss of feudal tithes, 
shortly before she fell under the revolutionary hatchet, and she 
received for reply: “ As in a short time the said citizeness will no 
longer want bread, it is of no use to enter into the merits of the 
case. 
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Belvoir remained under the charge of the Princes of Lorraine. 
The labourers paid in their tithes, its dungeons served them as 

isons, and chambers of justice were still held, as in the times 
when Catherine Miget was ‘put to the torture and publicly burnt 
for having bewitched the fountains of Sancey, and the herds, at 
that epoch (1640), devastated by an epidemic. The Countess of 
Marsan, widow of Gaston de Lorraine, was in possession at the 
time of the revolution. Governess to Clotilde de France and to 
Madame Elizabeth, Madame de Marsan left a great name in the 
mountains for her talent, her piety, and her many good works. 
Great names and great virtues are not, indeed, wanting in the 
ranks of the nobility of the Jura, after the mountains had been 
incorporated with France. If some of them participated in the 
orgies of the epoch of Louis XV., and others imbibed the doctrines 
of the encyclopzedists, many upheld all the dignity and noble piety 
of old times; but the bonds that held society together were getting 
looser and looser every day, and it was everywhere manifest— 
even in the most secluded mountain strongholds—that a new 
order of things was about to take the place of that which was old, 
worn out, and no longer fitted for the social condition of the 
masses, 

Feudal power clung longer, however, to the more mountainous 
and secluded parts of France than elsewhere; but even there a 

gressive decline was manifest towards the end of the seven- 
teenth and during the eighteenth centuries. The military spirit 
wasata low ebb. The lords concerned themselves but little with 
what took place in the country; the chitelains and other officers 
of the baronies were losing in importance, whilst on the other 
hand the activity and the power of the “ communes” was gaining 
ground. Sancey contested its right to certain immunities from 
Madame de St. Mauris; Le Russey openly refused supplies to the 
Sire de Vennes; and the whole a of Bonnétage rose against 
the Duke of Randan, and claimed disenfranchisement. 

The annexation of the mountain to France gave indeed the last 
blow to feudalism; the lords had for centuries combatted bravely for 
their privileges and for their local independence; their chateaux 
were now in ruins; they had taken up their residence at the courts 
+ rope they seldom visited, and were unknown to the people; 

if they went to war, it was in distant countries and under the 
royal banner. The people also, if they fought, it was no longer 
for their lords, but for a common country. 

The picture presented to us by Mount Jura, in this historical 

which we have taken of the past, is that first of a rude and 
‘ous condition, marked by fortified caves, elementary roads 

Utilisation of the rocky freaks of nature, fortified caverns, and 

sony strongholds, and above all, human sacrifices. Roman civi- 
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lisation, whilst it brought an amelioration to the state of things, 
yet organised slavery upon a large scale, and widened the difference 
that existed between the patricians and the lower classes. The 
system entailed so much misery and degradation to the people, 
te they threw themselves into the hands of the barbarians at 
they were prompted to invasion by the decline of the Roman 
empire. Christianity first brought a real amelioration of the con- 
dition of the lower classes, and they and their masters met on 
acommon ground. The abbeys gave a first example of disen- 
franchisement, and the example was followed by the Gallo-Roman 
and barbarian chiefs. Some were completely disenfranchised, 
others remained as serfs in a state of semi-bondage. . The kings of 
Burgundy distributed the land among the abbeys and their own 
companions in arms, and the former assumed in such rude times 
the character of a true church-militant. It could not hold its 
own without. The lords, however, had the faculty of transmitting 
their power hereditarily, and the feudal system became part of the 
constitution. This system was not so oppressive at first as it be 
came in after times, for if the lords were sometimes harsh and 
exorbitant, they had obligations to the working-classes, and were 
always ready to shelter, to protect, and to provide for them. 
When the chateaux fell into ruins, and the lords took up their 
residences in cities and at courts, or followed the fortunes of their 
country, the people remained masters of the position. Yet in the 
most terrible days of revolutionary excesses, the people of the old 
lordships of Belvoir and of Vennes were among the most ener 
getic of those who protested against the utter ruin of the institu- 
tions of the Middle Ages. The people of the Mountain, indeed, 
rose to a man, called the Chevalier de Malseigne to their head, 
and marched against the Revolutionists; but this little Vendean 


affair only ended by filling the streets of Maiche and Ornans with , 


the blood of victims. The days of Gaulist sacrifices were renewed, 
but under other circumstances and on a far larger scale. In the 
present days of imperial irresponsibility, the intendants and sub- 
intendants of the old regime are supplanted by Roman prefects 
and sub-prefects; a wide-spread bureaucracy embraces within Its 
iron grasp every social bond in cities, towns, communes, villages, 
and hamlets. Official candidates are supported by these intimate 
ramifications of a centralised system; the people have, with the 
possession even of universal suffrage, little freedom of choice of 
governmental option ; the press is gagged, the priesthood is won 
over by the protectorate of Rome, and the nt emer mo are as 
much as possible kept in a state of ignorant degradation, as beings 
fit only to swell the ranks of the multitude of the imperial bat 
talions; but it cannot, looking at past history, be expected that 
such a state of things will last for ever. 
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